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If you are a national advertiser you cannot afford to 
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VoL. LII. 
FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT. 

By Mr. George P. Rowell, 


THIRTY-FOURTH PAPER, 





Among the things I attempted, 
during the time of my most ard- 
ent ambition to make my adver- 
tising agency complete in every 
respect, was the establishment of 
a printers’ warehouse department 
from which the newspapers, to 
whom we should become indebted 
for advertising space, might order 
the goods they needed, and gen- 
erally obtained from typefound- 
ers, pressmen, inkmakers and 
others. The plan did not work as 
well as one might have supposed 
it would. The trouble arose part- 
ly from an impression that seem- 
ed to be strongly intrenched in the 
mind of the newspaper man, as a 
tule, that because he knew our 
firm well enough to be willing to 
trust us for a $10 ad, we, on that 
account, must know him well 
enough and We equally willing to 
trust him for a $50 paper cutter, 
or a $500 Gordon press, upon 
which our profit would be no 
more than $5 or $25 respectively. 
Perhaps that difficulty might have 
been overcome; but it gave rise 
to another complication. The 
publisher who bought wood type 
of Mr. Cooley, and agreed to buy 
more wood type to balance any 
charges he might have against 
Mr. Cooley for advertising, seem- 
ed to imbibe from that transaction 
the impression that we had also 
sought his patronage for articles 
sold on a closer margin of profit 
than that afforded by wood type, 
and had also made an agreement 
to let the bill stand until we 
should have sent advertising 
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orders to an amount sufficient to 
balance it, 

There was still another diffi- 
culty. The country paper that 
would carry a standing column of 
electrotyped matter for a_ gross 
price of $25 would, when in- 
debted to us, become decided- 
ly insistent that the price 
of the column we desired was 
not $25 but $80 or $100 or 
$125, and, in a correspondence 
that might ensue, it was not al- 
ways easy to answer the state- 
ment “We paid you what you 
asked for the paper cutter or im- 
posing stone, why should you not 
pay me what I ask for my adver- 
tising space?” The man knew 
the answer as well as we did, but 
somehow correspondence on the 
subject never seemed to lead out 
in a way that was satisfactory to 
either. Of course there were 
things that could be sold to pub- 
lishers on their own terms but 
these were not standard. I will 
mention one example of trans- 
actions in an article of this de- 
scription. 

The Chicago Advertising Agen- 
cy of Cook, Coburn Mack, 
afterwards Cook, Coburn & Tay- 
lor, Mack and Taylor having 
each, in their time, been delegated 
to a Cincinnati branch, communi- 
cated with us at one time on the 
subject of selling to publishers, 
who should also happen to be job 
printers—as nearly every publish- 
er of a country weekly is—a re- 
cipe for making a Dryer, that had 
the attractive name of Riley’s 
Indispensable. When that was 
used the ink would not smooch. 
There need be no delay before 
packing up and delivering the job. 
Their agency had been approach- 
ed in the same way, had issued a 
circular to papers they were deal- 
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ing with in their territory, and 
had sold so many of the recipes, 
and the buyers were so well sat- 
isfied, that they were confident 
that we, with our broader con- 
nection, could dispose of a very 
large ‘number. The recipe was 
printed on a card, was to be sold 
for $10, the buyer being under- 
stood to promise to keep the 
secret and not give it away. It 
was the same plan that Mr. E. C. 
Allen had found to work so well 
in selling his recipe for making a 
washing compound. For each 
recipe sold we were to pay $2.50. 
We sent the circular to every pa- 
per to which we were indebted for 
as much as $2.50 and a consid- 
erable number of orders came in, 
upon no one of which could we 
possibly incur any loss. Later we 
were favored with a right to buy 
other copies of the recipe at $1 
each, and issued a new proposal 
to all papers to whom we were in- 
debted for as much as $1, and 
sold a larger number than before. 
Next there came an offer to sell 
us a perpetual right to print the 
cards ourselves for the payment of 
a gross sum of $100. We 
thereupon communicated with the 
hundred or two printers who had 
bought the recipe of us and learn- 
ed from their replies that they 
were pretty generally quite well 
satisfied with the transaction. One 
facetious editor, noticing that 
Balsam Copaiba was one of the 
ingredients, wrote to say that he 
had formerly been familiar with 
a preparation that he presumed 
was substantially the same thing, 
although he had used it for an 
entirely different purpose. He, as 
well as others, was satisfied with 
his purchase of the receipt. We 
paid the $100 for the perpetual 
right, issued a new circular to all 
of the about 5,000 papers then 
ogre and within thirty days 
ad fully soo orders in hand, 
thereby creating a credit of $10 
for us on the books of the papers 
in question, a total of $5,000, and 
all for an outlay of not much be- 
yond the $100 paid for the right. 
Other orders came in from time 
to time. Now and then an ill- 
natured man, who had a griev- 
ance, or thought he had, would 


print the recipe in his columns, 
and make remarks about it, but 
that did not seem to do any harm. 
Still the trade came to an end in 
time, and at this day I have no 
copy of the recipe nor any knowl- 
edge of any of the ingredients be- 
yond the one of which a single 
correspondent had spoken so 
highly. 

The typefounders of the time 
had a combination among them- 
selves and would allow no com- 
missions to us on any Sales of 
type, and I went to England, and 
perfected arrangements there, 
whereby I might import type; but 
the profit was confined to a much 
smaller percentage than that real- 
ized on the Riley’s Indispensable, 
and the inconvenient delays in 
getting sorts, when wanted, pre- 
vented the English type from be- 
coming popular either with us, or 
with the printers to whom we 
sold it. 

Eventually I sold out the print- 
ers’ warehouse branch of our 
trade to Mr. H. Valentine, 
who had managed it for us for 
some years. He had no money 
to buy with, but we trusted him, 
and he, eventually, paid us in full 
although, before he died, I think 
some other people who sold things 
to him did not come out as well 
as we did. We also sold to Mr. 
Valentine our weekly paper, the 
American Newspaper Reporter 
and Advertisers’ Gazette. He im- 
mediately changed the sub-head to 
Printers’ Gazette, and, after 
numerous changes of make-up 
and character, it finally ceased 
publication and disappeared, to be 
resurrected years later in the 
form of little Printers’ INK, 

While we sold merchandise to 
printers we had rather extensive 
dealings in ink, sold mainly 
to country papers who generally 
bought in 25 pound kegs. There 
were two standard qualities, the 
best being sold at 25 cents 
a pound, the other grade at 
20 cents, making the price 
of a keg $6.25 and $5 respective- 
ly. The cost to us was $2 
for the best grade and $1.80 for 
the other. We sold hundreds of 
kegs of the stuff. I remember 
contracting for 2,000 kegs at one 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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time. There would be twenty 
sales of the dearer sort to one of 
the lower priced, and, as it com- 
plicated matters. somewhat to keep 
the two kinds separate, as the kegs 
looked exactly alike on the out- 
side, there came a time when we 
ceased to put in any of the second 
grade. Thereafter, when a man 
ordered the 20 cent sort, he got 
the same as he would if he had 
ordered the 25 cent sort. I once 
tread in a paper, edited by an 
embryo humorist, the statement 
that “Printers’ ink is a_ sticky 
compound and many printers 
have been stuck with it.” The in- 
dications, so far as my observation 
has extended, all go to show that 
the printer who gets stuck with 
ink, generally has a hand in it 
himself, 

The differing ideas that pre- 
vail in printing offices, about the 
comparative qualities of inks, is 
one of the most curious things in 
life. There is, or used to be, a 
sale for black inks at as high a 
trate as $10 a pound, but there 
never was a black ink made that 
would not afford a profit to the 
maker at 25 cents a pound, if 
selling and delivery expenses 
could be eliminated. Our inks 
sold at 25 cents a pound gave uni- 
versal satisfaction, while those 
who bought the same goods at 20 
cents a pound were less likely to 
be satisfied. The complaints 
about the quality of the 20 cent 
goods outnumbered those about 
that of the 25 cent sort, more 
than two to one, although the 
sales of the 25 cent sort outnum- 
bered those of the other as much 
as twenty to one. When- 
ever a kick came we took back the 
ink, sent another lot just like 
it and rarely heard any further 
complaint. Inks cost somewhat 
more to make to-day than they did 
twenty-five years ago; but in the 
advertisements of Printers Ink 
Jonson that appear weekly in the 
pages of Printers’ INK at the 
present time, the same grade of 
goods that we sold for 25 cents 
or 20 cents, as the buyer prefer- 
red, is now offered at 6 cents, and 
probably costs 3 to make, with 
cost of keg to be added. My old 
friend Wilson used to feel first- 


rate when he took my order for 
a thousand kegs, for which he 
would collect $2,000 from me, 
which I now know would make 
him fully $1,000 richer than he was 
the day before. But if the keg 
cost him $1, me $2, and the print- 
er $5 or $6.25, as he preferred, I 
did not seem to occupy the posi- 
tion of least advantage among the 
three of us, 

Before Mr. Valentine went out 
of business he had a contract, for 
a considerable time, to supply the 
printing ink used by the Delinea- 
tor, and took his pay in advertis- 
ing space in that publication. Of 
so little account was the adver- 
tising considered, that it became 
hard to get an advertisement in- 
serted there, without hunting u 
Valentine and _ bargaining with 
him. So far as I know he may 
have obtained the entire franchise 
for advertising in the Delineator 
merely to pay for its ink supply. 
Under better management to-day 
the advertising patronage of that 
magazine now produces money 
enough to pay Mr. Roosevelt’s 
yearly salary out of the proceeds 
of any single month of the entire 
year. 

The United States Postal Laws 
say that a paper issued primarily 
for advertising purposes must be 
regarded as a circular, and have 
postage paid on it as such, and 
may not enjoy the mailing facili- 
ties and postage rates accorded to 
a periodical. The Delineator was 
established for the purpose of ad- 
vertising the Butterick Paper Pat- 
terns, and with no other view. Its 
contents, from cover to cover, 
long consisted solely of pictures of 
garments and announcements of 
the prices at which the patterns 
could be had, yet, bare as it was 
of other features, it early found 
more than a hundred thousand 
people who were glad to pay the 
subscription price in advance for 
it, and, although the question 
puzzled the clerks in the Depart- 
ment at Washington who dealt 
with such things, if they ever ex- 
cluded it from the mails, it was 
not for long. Under recent more 
intelligent management the maga- 
zine now has other excellent feat- 
ures of a magazine for women, 
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and, instead of a hundred thou- 
sand circulation, is making rapid 
strides toward the million mark. 
It already gets six dollars a line 
for its advertising space. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 9, 1905. 
I sincerely hope Mr. Rowell’s delight- 
ful reminiscenes may be preserved in 
the guise of a permanent book, which 
would assuredly be a valuable addition 
to the annals of profitable publicity. 

Francis I, MAvuLeE. 

or 


New York, August 10, 1905. 
I do not think any one has hit off 
the characteristics of D. R. Locke so 
accurately as Mr. Rowell has done in 
the last issue of Printers’ Inx. I 
myself knew him extremely well, and 
once was employed by him as corre- 

spondent of the Toledo Blade, 
R. E. Raymonp. 


+o 





Lynn, Mass., August 9, 1905. 
I have been reading to-day Mr. 
Rowell’s latest paper in which he de- 
votes some space to Nasby. The pen 
picture he draws of him is very vivid. 
The boy who was eating an apple 
said ‘“‘There won’t be no core,” and I 
hope that it may be said of these 
recollections “There won’t be no end,” 
for I like them, and so does everybody 
else who reads them. While what he 
tells is readable, the way he tells it 

is delightful. Joun L. Parker, 
Editor of Lynn Item. 





THE RIGHT MAN WANTED. 
Decatur, Ill, Aug. 12, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If young, aspiring, advertising men 
could see my advertisement for assist- 
ant advertising manager in this issue 
of Printers’ &nxK, I think I could find 
the right man. I believe many of your 
readers are young fellows, between 20 
and 22, because I read it when a 
young fellow myself. 

I think it would be hard to equal the 
opportunity I am offering a young man 
to learn the advertising business, and 
learn it from A to Z, Sas a practical 
standpoint on an _ enterprising daily 
newspaper in Central Illinois. 

The work I have laid out for my 
assistant is one that throws him in 
direct contact with the larger adver- 
tisers, enables him to grasp the knack 
of solicitation, if there is any natural 
talent in him, and within a very few 
years he ought to be able to demand a 
commanding position on one of the 
smaller dailies, or perhaps attain a seat 
on the advertising staff of one of the 
larger newspapers. If through your 
efforts, I could get the right man, you 
will have my appreciation. 

Yours, very truly, 
E. A. Hotman, 


Manager of Advertising, Herald, 


SECOND CLASS RATES. 
“O Aravuto.” (Herald), 
Established 1888. 
OaKLanp, Cal., Aug. 8, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of the 2d inst. Hugh 
S. Lilly, editor Gazette, Windsor, IIl., 
says the papers should pay 2 ounces 
for a cent, and that would make the 
department self-sustaining. 

No, that is not the case. Let the 
government receive from the railroads 
the same privileges as express com- 
panies, and the department would be 
self-sustaining, even at the one cent a 
pound rate. 

An example: The express company 
(Wells Fargo) came to my office in 
Oakland and delivered at the postoffice 
in San Jose, several times, about 50 
pounds of newspapers for 25 cents. 
Uncle Sam couldn’t do it for 6 times 
that amount. Why? ° 

Because Uncle Sam (we) is treated 
by the railroad like a dog—the express 
companies like princes, 

Yours truly, 
J. De Menezes. Editor. 


—————~»> 


THERE IS BLOOD IN HIS EYE. 
New York, Aug. 10, 1905. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

My attorneys filed suit yesterday for 
$100,000 damages against the New 
York Herald Co. of New Jersey, the 
proprietors of the New York Herald 
newspaper of this city, which suit 
grows out of a malicious and _ libelous 
attack against me, published by them 
recently. 

Several of the corporations men- 
tioned will also bring suit. The Herald 
has 20 days in which to appear. The 
preliminaries take some time. There 
is a special law in this State giving 
preference to libel suits and this case 
will be pushed as fast as_ possible. 
There is an understanding with all of 
the newspapers in New York City that 
no one will publish any mention even 
as a paid advertisement of libel suits 
brovght against any other newspaper, 
hence this notice. 

Of course, you are well aware, if 
this was a libel suit against an indi- 
vidual connected with a newspaper, 
the most of them would be delighted 
to give it all kinds of space free of 
charge. Very truly yours, 

. H. Unverzacr, 
General Business Agent, St. James 

Building, 1135 Broadway. 

P. S.—Am preparing suits against 
three other papers who copied part of 
the stuff, 


+ 
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STRENUOUS MR. GUENTHER. 


The Mail Order Journal, pub- 
lished monthly in Chicago, is one 
of the five advertising publica- 
tions in the United States, out of 
twenty-seven, that enjoys a figure 
rating in the 1905 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory. In point of number of 
copies issued it stands second to 
Printers’ INK, and is also note- 
worthy for having regularly 
stated its circulation since its es- 
tablishment in 1897. In the ex- 
clusive field of mail-order adver- 
tising this publication has, per- 
haps, no_ serious competitors. 
During the past eight years it has 
been conducted in a way that has 
not only benefited mail-order ad- 
vertising, but marked Louis Guen- 
ther, its publisher, as a man with 
= that he is willing to fight 
or 

“My journal was_ established 
because I saw room for reform in 
the mail-order business,” he says. 
“Eight years ago mail- order pub- 
lications gave hundreds of prem- 
iums to their subscribers, com- 
peting with the firms in straight 
merchandising lines that paid 
them for advertising space. Sub- 
scription rates were really ficti- 
tious, and the publishers of mail- 
order papers simply used them as 
catalogues. This was unjust to 
advertisers, and I started a cru- 
sade that resulted in the aboli- 
tion of premiums by all reputable 
papers. Their volume of adver- 
tising has increased far beyond 
what it could ever have been un- 
der the former conditions. 

“The next crusade was on cir- 
culation, and it began when the 
Detroit Free Press entertained a 
large party of national advertisers 
at its publication office, obtaining 
from them in twenty-four hours 
a statement of circulation based 
on an examination of the paper’s 
books and subscription lists. I 
ridiculed the idea that a news- 
paper circulation examination of 
any value could be made in a day, 
by a junketing party. The Min- 
neapolis Tribune then invited me 
to make an examination of its 
hooks which kept me busy ten 
days. Then other dailies asked 





for investigations, a few of which 

made. This line of work I 
soon abandoned, however — it 
would eventually have destroyed 
my faith in human nature. 

“The Mail Order Journal has 
discouraged wealth-seeking in the 
mail-order business, exposing 
firms that offer to start inexperi- 
enced men in this line for a few 
dollars and fighting supply houses 
that sell small outfits. It has also 
fought the idea of heavily capital- 
izing patent medicine enterprises, 
and was largely instrumental in 
bringing on the present activity 
of the Postoffice authorities in is- 
suing fraud orders. I have seen 
for ten years that all small fraud- 
ulent and irresponsible concerns 
must be weeded out of mail or- 
der trading in the interests of 
legitimate merchandising. For 
to-day there is not a retail house 
of any importance but has its 
mail-order department. The Bos- 
ton Store, here in Chicago, does 
little mail-order advertising, yet 
has 500,000 customers on its books 
and one of the largest mail-order 
departments in the country. I 
am now after the cut-rate adver- 
tising agencies. In my belief, the 
only agent who should be recog- 
nized by publishers is the one 
who goes out after creative busi- 
ness. Cut rate agents should be 
refused the commission—every 
agency that cuts rates eventually 
fails, and is a menace to the pub- 
lisher as well as to advertising.” 

Besides the Mail Order Journal, 
Mr. Guenther publishes a monthly 


journal called the Financial 
World. This publication keeps 
track of oil, mining, rubber and 
similar investment enterprises, 


exposing a class of frauds that 
are not treated by financial pa- 
pers. No advertisements are 
carried. The circulation is as- 
serted to be nearly 5,000, chiefly 
among bankers and brokers, who 
take it to keep their depositors 
and clients informed concerning 
this class of investments. 


——_~+oe—____ 
An advertising competitor is the very 
best kind of competitor. He is creat- 
ing demand if he is a good advertiser, 
and demand is just what you want in 
your community. The more demand 
there is, the more opportunity to sell 
goods.—Commercial Union, 
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SENSATIONAL ATTACKS 
UPON PROPRIETARY 
MEDICINES. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
PROPRIETARY ASSOCIATION’ RE- 
PLIES TO THE CHARGES MADE BY 
EDITORS BOK AND HAPGOOD. 


The recent campaign against the 
use of proprietary medicines con- 
ducted in the columns of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Col- 
lier’s Weekly has evoked a lengthy 
answer from the Committee on 
Legislation of the Proprietary As- 
sociation, a society composed of 
persons interested in the manu- 
facture and sale of remedies com- 
monly known as patent medicines. 
The statement of the proprietary 
medicine men’s side of the case is 
much too long to be reprinted in 
full, but the more important topics 
touched upon are set forth in the 
following extracts: 

“In considering the question raised 
by recent attacks upon _ proprietary 
medicines, every reasonable man_ will 
admit that there is a wide and legiti- 
mate field for the manufacture and 
sale of medicines already prepared for 
general use and easily obtainable at 
all times and everywhere. . . . AS 
@ matter of fact these medicines are 
not patented at all, and the popular use 
of the word ‘patent’ in connection with 
them is a misnomer. Any pharmacist 
will tell you that practically the only 
‘patent’ medicines in use to-day are 
those which are manufactured either by 
foreign or domestic pharmaceutical 
houses, and, which are now almost ex- 
clusively dispensed by physicians or 
designated by them in their prescrip- 
tions. ‘ : ’ 

“The medicines which are now the 
subject of wholesale attack by Mr. Bok 
and Editor Hapgood are the old- 
fashioned family remedies properly de- 
scribed as proprietary medicines.’ 
They are the favorite remedies among 
millions of people all over the country; 
and, notwithstanding the constant effort 
of some physicians to create prejudice 
against them, no one ever yet heard of 
any of the millions of users of such 
remedies asking for an legislation or 
other action adverse to them, 

* * 


“All through the country districts, 
in every State of the Union, you will 
find in the farm houses the old family 
remedies, sometimes called ‘patent 
medicines,’ many of which have been 
in use in the same household for gen- 
erations. Among such people the old- 
fashioned proprietary medicine always 
at hand with full printed instructions 
for use is one of the necessities of life. 

. . * 


“To families in the country many 


miles from a doctor such remedies are 
invaluable. ‘Mother’s medicine chest,’ 
has saved many a life, and met many 
a threatening sickness at the threshold 
and turned it out of doors. So far 
from constituting self-prescription, as 
is often pretended, acquaintance with 
a ‘patent medicine’ often obviates the 
necessity of such a step; for here is a 
prescription already made up, the effect 
of which is well known. One of the 
great advantages of such medicine is 
that its constant formula gives it the 
character of a single drug, so far as 
uniformity of result is concerned, and 
the people who use it know from ex- 
perience just what they can count on 
—which is more than can be said of 
many _ physicians’ prescriptions  fre- 
quently obtained at far greater cost and 
trouble. 

“Like considerations apply to the still 
greater number of people of limited 
means, who live within reach of phy- 
sicians, but upon whom it would be a 
great burden if they were obliged to 
pay a doctor for his permission every 
time they wish to purchase some rem- 
edy which they have been accustomed 
to use for years, 

“As to people of the more well-to-do 
class, who are abundantly able to em- 
ploy a physician but who prefer to rely 
on proprietary medicines—they need 
no protection and ask none. 

“The leading proprietary medicines 
that have stood the test of time are 
of known therapeutic value. They are 
prepared in laboratories of the highest 
grade, under the care of skilled phar- 
macists, and they are made from ap- 
proved formulas which, in many in- 
stances, have been the especial pride 
and specific of some successful physi- 
cian. They have been tried in the 
crucible of public opinion and they 
have been found satisfactory by the 
people, for otherwise the people would 
discontinue using them, 

* * 


“Schemes to diminish or destroy the 
sale of proprietary medicines are con- 
stantly being devised by interested 
parties. Every now and then some 
zealous reformer like Mr. Bok comes 
to the front with a demand for a law 
to require every package of proprietary 
medicine to be labeled with a printed 
‘statement of the ‘formula,’ showing 
just how it is manufactured. The mil- 
lions of people who use proprietary 
medicines seem to be satisfied; but the 
man with a mania for regulating the 
affairs of other people or who has some 
personal interest to serve, is the one 
who agitates the proposition. To a 
person who has never taken time to 
consider it, such a proposition may seem 
reasonable enough; yet it is in fact 
nothing more nor less than a scheme to 
compel the manufacturers to put their 
trade throughout the entire country at 
the mercy of every commercial pirate 
who might choose to flood the market 
with imitations of their goods, 

* * * 


“Under such conditions the ince 
tive for the original manufacturer to 
advertise his goods would be grogey 
destroyed, for the money spent on ad- 
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vertising would inure mainly to the 
benefit of the pirates and imitators. 
Without advertising, the public would 
receive little information in regard to 
the medicine and all future sales would 
be greatly impaired if not wholly de- 
stroyed. It is mainly by judicious ad- 
vertising that the knowledge of pro- 
rietary remedies is brought to the pub- 
ic. othing is more certain than that 
millions of people have found relief at 
a comparatively small expense by the 
use of some remedy first called to their 
notice through newspaper advertising. 
Why, then, should the manufacturer of 
a meritorious proprietary remedy be 
compelled by law to practically destroy 
his business as a condition of being 
allowed to carry it on? Yet that is 
exactly what these formula bills mean. 
If a man, (whether he be one of the 
large manufacturers or an enterprising 
retail druggist), by superior skill and 
ingenuity, is able to compound a suc- 
cessful remedy and is willing to sell 
it to the public on reasonable terms, 
why in the name of common sense and 
justice should his business be destroyed 
or confiscated by law? What good 
would such a law do except to help the 
— and imitators who seek to profit 
y the enterprise of other men? 
“There is no public demand and there 
is not the slightest public necessity for 
such a law. Every Health Commis- 
sioner and every Pure Food Commis- 
sioner in the country, as we.l as every 
private physician or chemist, if he 
pleases, has the right to make an 
analysis of any proprietary medicine 
and to publish the result and to tell 
the public what he thinks, and there 
is nothing in the world to prevent such 
action. ut that is not what the agi- 
tators for such legislation want. Their 
object is to destroy the sale of such 
remedies entirely. 
* * * 


“It is of course true that some pro- 
prietary medicines contain alcohol and 
nearly all liquid medicines prescribed 
by physicians contain it. No honest 
man will defend the sale of intoxicants 
under the guise of medicine; but every 
honest man should protest against a 
system of wholesale denunciation born 
of malice, or ignorance of pharmaceut- 
ical principles, and fostered by selfish 
interests. It is assumed that alcohol 
is the cause of intemperance; but there 
is a great difference between alcohol 
and whiskey. If a substitute for alcohol 
could be found for use in the manufac- 
ture of medicines, its discoverer would 
render a great service to the profession 
of pharmacy and the science of medi- 
cine, for alcohol is a very expensive in- 
gredient and a cheaper substitute would 

gladly accepted. Unfortunately the 
word alcohol, in the minds of a 
— is associated exclusively wit 

f-rooms, drunkenness and all forms 
of degradation and vice. This is due 
to a lack of knowledge by the general 
public of the fact that alcohol is an 
indispensable requisite in drugs, tinc- 
tures and fluid extracts. Al!l fluid ex- 
tracts and tinctures on the druggists’ 
shelves contain from 20 to 90 per cent 
of alcohol; and of all liquid medicines 


prescribed by physicians more than 75 
per cent contain it in large proportions, 
* 


“Alcohol is required to preserve or- 
ganic substances from deterioration and 
from freezing, and it is also required to 
dissolve substances not soluble’ in 
water while it contributes to their 
preservation when dissolved. Diluted 
alcohol is largely employed in fluid, ex- 
tracts; and wherever a greater strength 
of alcohol is required as a solvent (for 
extracting medicinal principles) the 
medicine is of such a character as to 
preclude a large dosage; and for this 
reason preparations, even if containing 
50 per cent or more of alcohol, are 
practically less intoxicating than beer. 
In such cases the character of the 
medicinal constituents is such as to 
absolutely forbid the taking of the 
medicine in any way except in very 
sma:l doses and at stated intervals only. 

* * * 

“The difference between alcohol and 
whiskey must not be overlooked, and 
the single purpose of the latter should 
never be made an excuse for con- 
demning the manifold and necessary 
uses of the former. To assume that 
any greater number of proprietary 
medicines are used as beverages is the 
veriest absurdity. Imagine any one 
using ‘Perry Davis’ Pain Killer’ as a 
beverage! The suggestion wou!'d be 
equally absurd with reference to hun- 
dreds of others. The fact that alcohol 
is necessarily used in some medicines 
is not only made the basis for vicious 
attack upon proprietary medicines, 
which contain alcohol even in the 
smallest amount, but it is made the 
excuse for attacking medicines which 
do not contain any alcohol whatever. 
The attacks, be it remembered, are 
against all roprietary medicines. 

omeopathic pellets, Seltzer Aperients, 
Acid Phosphates and hundreds of other 
articles equally harmless and equally 
free from any possible criticism, are 
all included in these wholesale and un- 
reasoning onslaughts, 

* * a 


“Another adroit but plausib'e scheme 
by which it is hoped to prejudice che 
sale of proprietary medicines is the 
te geen to prohibit the sale of any 
such remedy which ‘contains a poison’ 
unless each package or bottle is ex- 
——- labeled ‘Poison.’ Such _bil's 
are also well designed to impose upon 
men who have no familiarity with the 
subject matter. The pretense of pro- 
tecting the public health put forth in 
support of such bills is generally the 
merest subterfuge; and whenever you 
hear of a demand for a law of this kind 
it generally originates with those who 
have a direct pecuniary interest to 
serve by destroying the sale of pro- 
prietary remedies. 

“Some of the best and most wide’ 
used remedies in the world contain 
some one ingredient which, if taken in 
sufficient quantities, might be poisonous, 
and yet the preparation as a whole is 
not poisonous at all. Opium, for in- 
stance, is used in small quantities in 
many of the best cures for coughs, 
colic, diarrhoea, etc., in toothache drops 
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and in almost all liniments. To re- 
quire such medicines to be falsely 
labeled ‘poison’ would be merely a cun- 
ning device to alarm the public and 
thus bring about the destruction of the 
sale of those remedies, and indirectly 
to compel people to procure the medi- 
cine they want by the more expensive 
method of consulting a physician and 
getting his prescription. In other 
words, it is an effort to prevent them 
from getting cheaply the remedies 
which they and their fathers before 
them have used for many years. 

“Some years ago one of the leading 
pharmacists of America, in connection 
with some official work, undertook to 
ascertain, by an elaborate inquiry in 
representative cities of the country, 
what percentage of physicians’ prescrip- 
tions contained a narcotic drug of some 
kind. Out of 100,000 representative 
prescriptions, dispensed in drug stores 
in all part§ of the United States, it 
was found that 7o per cent contained 
opium or some one of its preparations. 

“Proprietary medicines are almost in- 
variably accompanied by the most de- 
tailed and specific directions for use, 
while the directions accompanying phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions are generally very 
brief and sometimes illegib'e. It is 
also true that but a moderate propor- 
tion of proprietary medicines contain 
any poison or narcotic, and, when they 
do, it is generally in such small quan- 
tities or so protected by accompanying 
antidotes as to carry with it no danger 
whatever, 

. * 

“In connection with all such matters 
it must never be forgotten that the 
interest of the manufacturer is to put 
out a remedy which is not only meri- 
torious but safe. With a small army 
of enemies constantly on the alert, 
ready to seize upon and magnify every 
unfavorable circumstance, how few are 
the cases of accident or injury from 
the use of proprietary medicines! 
Complaints in regard to the use of such 
remedies are exceedingly rare and ut- 
térly insignificant, in comparison with 
the amount sqld and the millions of 
people who avail themselves of these 
remedies.” 


A REGULATION THAT APPLIES 
TO MANY CELLULOID AD- 
VERTISING NOVELTIES. 

The Canadian Gazette says the Post- 
master-General has had under consid- 
eration the liability of articles of cel- 
luloid to explode or catch fire under 
certain conditions, casos having oc- 
curred that strongly pointed to mai’s 
being injured from this cause. It has 
been decided that such articles may 
in future be mailed only if packed in 
tin boxes with closely fitting lids. 
Notice is therefore given that celluloid 
is regarded by the postal authorities 
as an explosive, and the mailing of 
such articles, except as prescribed, is 
rohibited, and renders the sender 
iable to prosecution under section P 
of the postoffice act relating to the 
sending of explosives, matches, etc., 
in the mails.—W,. Halloway, Con- 
sul General, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
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the United States, 
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Che 
Des Moines 
Capital 
has published more advertising, local 
and foreign, during the first seven 
months of this year, in six issues a week, 
than any competitor in seven issues a 

week, 

Thls is a remarkable showing and the 
CapiTAt is a remarkable newspaper. 

An advertising manager, now in Des 
Moines, formerly of Kansas City, says 
that the CapiTaL gives better returns 
than the Kansas City Star. 

No general advertiser should enter Des 
Moines without usingthe Capita. The 
CapirAat covers the field alone. Thetwo 
largest stores in the city use it almost 
exclusively. 

LAFAYETTE YOUNG, - - Publisher. 
EASTERN OFFICES : 


166 World Building, 87 Washington St., 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE WANT AD MEDIUMS. 


“WHERE ARE THEY?” IS A QUES- 
TION OFTEN ASKED—HOW WOULD 
YOU GO TO WORK TO FIND OUT? 





The following letter is one of a 
sort often received by the Little 
Schoolmaster : 

Orrice or THe ‘‘ SILHOUETTE,” 
Litre Sitver, N. J. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


GENTLEMEN—Wili you kindly advise me 
what newspapers in the following cities carry 
the largest number of classified ads. 


special reference to want classifications: 


Cincinnati. 
Chicago. 

Boston. 

St. Louis. 
Cleveland. 
Columbus, O. 
Providence, R. I. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Erie, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bloomingtou, Ill. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Topeka, Kan. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Portland, Me. 


I have 


Dallas, Tex. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Salt Lake City,Utah. 
Richmond, Va. 
Montreal, Can. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Quebec, Que. 


Denver, Colo. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Me. 

New Orleans, La. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Thanking you - advance, : 
ver 
ae eC. Baxen. 

Now, while it ought to be a 
very simple thing to find out what 
dailies in this country are dis- 
tinguished for the quantity of 
classified advertising carried, as a 
matter of fact it isn’t. No news- 
paper directory gives such a list, 
for while all newspaper director- 
jes endeavor to give a recent quo- 
tation of circulation, according to 
their lights, none of them have 
ever ventured to go very far in 
according newspapers ratings that 
will indicate quality of circu- 
lation. Quality is an individual 
matter for each advertiser to 
settle according to his own point 
of view. Classified advertising is 
an indication of quality in a daily 
paper’s circulation, and yet it also 
has certain characteristics that 
almost entitle it to figure in the 
actual numerical circulation ra- 
ting. Like circulation, classified 
advertising fluctuates, passes from 
one paper to another in course of 
time, is acquired by new journals 
suddenly. It is such a transitory 
factor in advertising value that 


perhaps the ideal newspaper di- 
rectory—which is not likely to be 
issued for a half century or so— 
will undertake to tell not only 
what daily papers throughout the 
country carry the most classified 
business, but which is the daily 
classified medium, which the Sun- 
day, what paper in a certain city 
stands supreme in want ads in the 
morning, what one in the after- 
noon, and so forth. If the editor 
of this directory of the future 
were to set down the average 
amount of classified business car- 
ried by each medium daily for a 
year, that would be a _ valuable 
kind of information too—though 
it would not prove everything, for 
any old hand on a daily newspa- 
per advertising department will 
demonstrate how classified adver- 
tising of the most impeachable 
character, outwardly, may _ be 
padded and stretched as freely as 
was ever the most flexible circu- 
lation. 

It was with a view to keeping 
before the advertising public the 
real classified newspapers of the 
United States that the Little 
Schoolmaster inaugurated the de- 
partment which follows the Roll 
of Honor—pages 30 and 31. In this 
department of “Want-Ad Me- 
diums” any publisher who has a 
newspaper of the requisite grade 
and class is privileged to adver- 
tise it weekly at a very moderate 
rate, 

About sixty representative clas- 
sified advertising mediums are 
now using this department, but b 
way of demonstrating how muc 
more extensively it should be pat- 
ronized the following list of simi- 
lar mediums not represented is 
given: 


Birmingham, Ala......... News. 
Ledger. 
Mobile, Ala......... ooee Register, 
Montgomery, Ala........ Advertiser, 
Journal 
Little Rock, Ark.........Gazette. 
land, Cal.........0++..1ribune 
Enquirer. 
Sacramento, Cal.......-.. Evening Bee. 
San Diego, Cal...... «-..-San Diegan Sun. 
San Francisco, Cal....... Examiner. 
Call. 
San Jose, Cal.............Mercury. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. .Gazette. 
Pueblo, Colo.....+.++++s. Chieftain. 
Bridgeport, Conn... .... aes. 
‘ost 
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Hartford, Conn..........Times. 







Courant. 
New Britain, Conn.......Herald. 
New Haven, Conn....... Union, 

Register. 
Waterbury, Conn........Republican., 
Jacksonville, Fla... .... Metropolis. 
Tampa, Fla...... domme’ Morning Tribune. 
Atlanta, Ga..............Constitution. 

Journal. 
Agusta, Ga ......2. «+ Chronicle. 
Macon, Ga....sccccesees Telegraph. 
Savannah, Ga.......... - Press, 

ews, 

I Titi oa sos ssavee News. 
Bloomington, I]] ..-Pantagraph, 


Decatur, Ill. 
Elgin, Ill . 


( . ey ...News. 
Republican, 
Quincy, Ill....... ...... Journal. 
Whig. 
Rockiord, Tl .....ccc800% Republic. 
Register-Gazette 
Springfield, Ill........... State Register. 
Anderson, Ind..........- Bulletin. 
Evansville, Ind.......... Journal-News. 
Courier. 
Fort Wayne, Ind........Sentinel. 
Journal-Gazette. 
South Bend, Ind........ Tribune. 
Burlington, Ia...... ...Evening Gazette. 
Hawk-Eye. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia........ Republican. 
CRANE, BBsvccecccce coves Advertiser. 
erald. 
Council Bluffs, Ia........ a. 
DAPCNPOHE, IR... 060 sccves Tim 
Dubuque, Ia......... eee ‘Telegraph- Herald. 
imes. 
BUM TAY, TR os cccaacae Journal. 
Leavenworth, Kan....... Times. 
pe eer. Capital. 
State Journal. 
bo 2 ee ..Eagle. 
Beacon. 
Covington, Ky........... Kentucky Post. 
Lexington, Ky........... Leader. 
Louisville, Ky....... +++. Times. 
Evening Post. 
Herald. 
New Orleans, La........News. 
Picayune. 
Bangor, Me..... Sasol Commercial. 
ews. 
Lewiston, Me..... sae Evening Journal. 
e Sun, 
Fall River, Mass .......Globe. 
ews. 
L Independant. 
Fitchburg, Mass....... .. Sentinel. 
Gloucester, Mass........ Times and Cape Ann 
Advertiser. 
Cape Ann News, 
Haverhill, Mass......... Gazette. 








Holyoke, Mass.. 
Lawrence, Mass 
Lowell, Mass.. 


Lynn, Mass.... 


New Bedford, Mass. . 
Newburyport, Mass...... 


North Adams, Mass...... Transcript. 
Northampton, Mass.... "Hampshire Gazette. 
Pittsfield, Mass.. ....... Eagle. 
Salem, Mass...ccccccece. Evening News. 
Springfield, Mass........Union. 

Republican. 
Taunton, Mass........... Gazette. 
Waltham, Mass..........Free Press Tribune. 
Worcester, Mass......... Telegram. 


Evening Post. 
Bay City, Mich.......... Evening Times. 








Detroit, Mich..........+.News, 
Free Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.....Herald. 
Evening Press, 
Jackson, Mich,..........Citizen. 
Morning Patriot. 
Kalamazoo, Mich........Telegraph. 
Port Huron, Mich.......Times. 
Duluth, Minn.,..........Evening Herald, 
News Tribune. 
Winona, Minn.......... a and 
Herald 
St. Joseph . +e. +++. News and Press. 


St. Louis, ++ eeeeeee+Globe-Democrat. 
Post-Dispatch. 
Springfield. Mo.. . .- Leader-Democrat. 









Butte, Mont.... . + -Inter-Mountain. 


Manchester, N.H,......Union. 

Mirror and American 
Nashua, N. H......++++Telegraph. 
Atlantic City, N. J......Atlantic Review. 
Bayonne, N. J.....-++.. Times, 
Camden, N. J.......-.-.Courier, 
FIGDOMORY IN. Fo..0 sisivcieed Observer. 
Jersey City, N.J.....+..Evening Journal, 
LC Se eae Evening News, 
New Brunswick, N. J... Home News. 
Passaic, N. J.......0+++- Herald, 


ews. 
Patereetty BE. Jie sccesoss -Morning Call. 
Trenton, N. S| tae Prey) 
Amsterdam, N. Y:: ++++»Recorder and Demo- 
crat. 
Auburn, N.Y........... Advertiser. 
Elmira, N. Y..........- Evening Star. 
Gazette and Free 
Press. 
Jamestown, N. Y.......Morning Post. 
Kingston, N. Y..... ... Freeman, 
Newburgh, N. Y........News. 
New York City.......... American, 
World. 
Times. 
Herald. 
Telegram. 
Staats-Zeitung. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y..... Eagle. 
Schenectady, N. Y......Gazette. 
Star. 
Syracuse, N. Y.........Herald. 
Post-Standard. 
Troy, N. Y....0..00cece Record. 
— 
Uties, N.Y. .ccccccccce F8t 
Herald-Dispatch. 
Watertown, N. Y........Times. 







Yonkers, N. Y..........Statesman. 
Charlotte, N.C...... - Observer. 
Akron, OHinivectvassescd Beacon Journal. 
ress, 
Cente CN ais: vcce cece Repository. 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... Times-Star. 
Post. 
Cleveland, Ohio......... Press. 
Plain§Dealer. 
Columbus, Ohio.........Press Post. 
Citizen. 
Dayton, Ohio.... News. 


. Evening Sun. 
. News, 
. Star. 
+++ Press-Republic, 
Morning Sun. 


Hamilton, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio.. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio.. 





Toledo, Ohio..........- —_ 
Guthrie, Okla.........+. n> ons State Cap- 
ital, 

Portland, Ore... ....0. Oregonian. 
Telegram. 

Allentown, Pa..... oe eeee Leader. 

Altoona, i - Mirror. 

Easton, Pa..... vecevceeeFree Press, 
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Erle, Pa...ccovesceces .. Times, 
Harrisburg, Pa....- eee... Star-Independent, 
Telegraph. 
ohnstown, Pa......++.. Democrat. 
caster, Pa.ccocccccce New Era. 
Examiner. 
McKeesport, ~~ peabconbs News, 
New Castle, Vinbersed News. 
Norristown, Pa. peeencspes Times, 
Pittsburg, Pa......++.00+ Press. 
Times. 
Gazette, 
Post. 
Reading, Pa........ eves. Eagle. 
Scranton, Pa......ccecee Times. 
Vork, Pa..ccccccccce.s.- Dispatch, 
Gazette 
Newport, R. I.......... News. 
Pawtacket, B. 1... .00se Evening News. 
Providence, R. 1........ Bulletin. 
ews. 
Woonsocket, R.I....... Call. 
Reporter. 
Charleston, S. C........ News and Courier. 
Sioux Falls, S. D........ Argus-Leader. 
Chattanooga, Tenn...... Times, 
Knoxville, Tenn........ Sentinel. 
Journal and Tribune. 
Memphis, Tenn.......... Commercial Appeal. 
orning News. 
Nashville, Tenn......... Banner, 
News. 
ee Statesman. 
Dallas, TeX...<...00e0e0 Times-Herald. 
Forth Worth, Tex...... Record and Register. 
Galveston, Tex.......... Tribune. 
ews, 
Houston, Tex......++++- Post 


st. 
Chronicle and Her- 
ald. 


San Antonia, Tex........ Express, 
Light. 

Waco, e bibs’ Kewoanew Times-Herald. 

Odgen, U .... Standard. 


Salt Lake Gy, Utah..... Salt Lake Tribune. 
Salt Lake Herald. 
Burlington, Vt ........- Free Press. 


News. 
Norfolk, Va.... - ... ..Virginian Pilot. 
Petersburg, ‘ea . ‘ 









Roanoke, Va.....- Times. 
Bellingham, “Wash. Herald 
Seattle, Wash..... .- Times. 
Star. 
Spokane, Wash........- Spokesman-Review. 
hronicle. 
Tacoma, Wash.......... Ledger. 
News. 
Wheeling, W. Va........News. 
LaCrosse, Wis.......... Leader. 
Milwaukee, Wis........ Sentinel. 
Journal. 


Evening Wisconsin. 
Germania-A be nd- 


Post. 

Oshkosh, Wis........... Northwestern. 
Racine, Wis............. Evening Times. 

News. 
Vancouver, B. C......... Province. 
Hamilton, Ont...........Spectator, 
London, Ont.........+++ Free Press. 

Advertiser. 
Ottawa, Ont........00... Citizen. 

Evening Journal. 
Quebec, Que.......s+00- Telegraph. 


L’Evenement. 


Each of the mediums on_ the 
above list is a daily paper in a city 
of not less than 2,000 population. 
If an advertiser were seeking to 
cover the United States with a 


small advertisement that could be 
printed nowhere else than in the 
“Help Wanted” columns, he could 
hardly omit one of these papers 
and cover the country thoroughly. 

If the publisher of a want ad 
medium found himself restricted 
to the citation of only a single 
fact about his publication by way 
of making it known to advertisers, 
the one that he ought to select 
above all others would be the fact 
that it was the classified journal 
of its community. As Printers’ 
Ink has said before, “Want ads 
are close to the people—a large 
volume of classified business is a 
popular vote for the newspaper 
in which it appears.” It is con- 
ceivable that a publisher might 
have so modest a circulation in 
comparison with the big dailies of 
the cities, that calling attention 
to it too strenuously would in- 
jure him with people who did not 
know the size of his community. 
But calling attention to the fact 
that he carried the want ad busi- 
ness of his community would al- 
ways be impressive to a general 
advertiser, as an indication that 
whatever the size of his commu- 
nity, his paper or his circulation, 
he was it. It is an indisputable 
fact that many general advertisers 
look for the classified mediums 
first and then proceed to inquire 
whether other papers in a given 
city are as popular and solid in 
the affections of its people. The 
daily paper in any city carrying 
the bulk of classified business 
might be compared to that city’s 
main street. The people congre- 
gate on both, though the reason 
is often difficult to fathom. Clas- 
sified advertising in a daily paper 
is an indication that the most ag- 
gressive, business-like portion of 
the community uses it to further 
their affairs, and because they do, 
all the business-like, aggressive 


‘people in that community who do 


not advertise may be reached 
through that paper as_ readers. 
Classified advertising not only 


makes circulation, but the most 


alert, productive kind of circula- 
tion. 

The publisher of a medium en- 
to entry in the 


titled Little 
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Schoolmaster’s. “Want-Ad” de- 
partment might confine his an- 
nouncement to two lines weekly, 
a service that will place him in 
his proper sphere geographically, 
where he will come under the eye 
of advertisers looking for him 
week after week. This service, a 
classified advertisement in itself, 
will cost him forty cents a line 
per week, or about what he re- 
ceives for an ordinary classified 
announcement in his own paper. 
If he were desirous of making a 
stronger display a weekly invest- 
ment of $3 would secure a card of 
this sort: 





’ PHILADELPHIA : 
THE EVENING BULLETIN. 
Net paid daily oa circulation for 
uly. 


210,277 copies per day. ; 
“In PaGediehe pearly querebeny reads 


(See Roll of Honor.) 











If still more space were con- 
sidered essential, there are any 
number of facts about a good 
daily’s classified patronage that 
might be singled out and set be- 
fore the readers of Printers’ INK 
in a half column of space, such 
as a statement of the number o 
“Help” and “Situations” ads car- 
ried for a month or a year, the 
number of letters handled through 
the classified’ mail boxes, the 
number of “Lost and Found” ads, 
the amount of real estate adver- 
tising carried as classified busi- 
ness, the quality of classified ad- 
vertising accepted—which might 
be shown by enumerating the 
kinds that are refused. The Chi- 
cago Daily News, for example, is 
said to publish more advertise- 
ments of dogs for sale than any 
other daily paper in the United 
States, and its classification of 
“Cows, Birds, Dogs,” frequently 
runs to a column and a half daily. 
The Philadelphia Bulletin often 
runs a hundred “Lost and Found” 
ads in one day. Such classifica- 
tions, not easily padded or sophis- 
ticated, are almost sure proof of 
an honest patronage, and the pub- 
lisher who lays emphasis upon 
them has often done a better 


stroke for himself with discrimi- 
nating advertisers than he could 
have done by any other kind of 
statement whatsoever. Many 
general advertisers are in need of 
being educated on the value of 
classified ads as a supplement to 
their display | announcements. 
Some advertisers who could not 
make display profitable in a scat- 
tered list of daily papers might 
get very good results with classi- 
fied announcements in the same 
list. Some propositions are so 
constituted that a small number 
of people must be hit hard, and 


_ for this purpose nothing is so 


effective as the want ad. One 
authority believes that for adver- 
tising single articles nothing can 
replace the classified announce- 
ment, and his belief is borne out 
by the fact that some advertisers, 
whose operations are more or less 
unostentatious, spend annual ap- 
propriations of $10,000 and more 
in the classified columns through- 
out the country, and make upon 
their investment a much greater 
profit than some of the gaudy dis- 
play advertisers who are in the 
public. 

There are, to be brief, so many 
excellent things that the publisher 
of a good want ad medium might 
say about his paper in this con- 
nection alone, that not to say 
some of them is to neglect a great 
opportunity. 


LECTURERS CONTRASTED WITH 
NEWSPAPERS. 


In its laudable efforts to advertise 
the Centennial State the Colorado 
Realty Association sends out agents 
who deliver illustrated lectures. Where 
one person attends a lecture. 
one hundred would read a_ well-told 
story in a newspaper. On a stormy 
night the lecturer might face a_beg- 
garly account of empty benches. News- 
apers are read in all weathers, 
poken words are soon forgotten. Print- 
ed arguments are kept for future ref- 
erence. A wide-awake State should 
not advertise itself by weak and 
archaic methods.—Fourth Estate. 

Tue best specimens of the printer’s 
art that come out of Buffalo invariably 
bear the imprint of the Matthews- 
Northrup orks. PRINTERS’ 
acknowledges the receipt from this 
firm of a num of booklets and 
folders that leave nothing to be de- 
sired whether judged from the stand- 
point of the advertiser or printer. 
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SOLICITING RESORT AD- 
VERTISING. 


By John H. Sinberg. 


This is the time of the year 
when all the newspapers through- 
out the country carry a great deal 
of summer resort and hotel ad- 
vertising. The soliciting of sum- 
mer resort business is interesting 
work, to say the least, and to one 
who is fond of studying human 
nature, this field presents to him 
an opportunity to view it in all its 
phases. Those who have solicited 
this class of business will agree 
with me when I say that it is dif- 
ferent from any other kind of 
soliciting. I first started on this 
work some four years ago and 
since then I have become ac- 
quainted with nearly every phase 
of resort advertising, from hotels 
that accommodate three and four 
hundred guests to little boarding 
houses that have room for ten or 
a dozen boarders, in seashore, 
jake and mountain resorts in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York 
and New England. The quaint, 
David Harum, philosophy of some 
of the people who run hotels and 
boarding houses in the Delaware 
Water Gap would make a very in- 
teresting story in itself, while 
from the standpoint of humor 
and anecdote, one could gather 
sufficient material in a two weeks’ 
trip through that region to fur- 
nish abundant material for a 
dozen magazine articles. 

But, as Printers’ INK is in- 
terested in advertising, I shall 
confine myself to that side of the 
matter, and the different methods 
necessary to pursue in the vari- 
ous resorts to secure this class of 
business, which, of late, has come 
to play a very important part in 
the summer advertising carried by 
newspapers, 

An essential qualification of 
the resort solicitor is ability to 
know human nature, and unless 
he knows how to take the vari- 
= hotel men and women, he will 
ail. 

The solicitor who may havemade 
a great success in a resort like 
Atlantic City, for instance, would 
be greatly surprised to find that 
he would want to use entirely 
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different arguments with hotel 
managers in the Water Gap, or 
in Wernersville, or in Eagles 
Mere, or in any mountain resort, 
Where, one asks, does the differ- 
ence appear? In the people who 
run these houses. For instance, 
in Atlantic Gity when a solicitor 
calls on the proprietor of a hotel, 
he has to hand his card to a bel! 
boy, and, if the proprietor is ready 
to talk advertising, the solicitor is 
ushered into a sumptuously fur- 
nished office where he comes face 
to face with a shrewd business 
man who knows all about hotel 
advertising. So, it merely be- 
comes a question of being placed 
on the list or not. Of course, in 
case of the smaller hotels, the ar- 
gument of a good solicitor often 
prevails, and may cause the pros- 
pective advertiser to either chang¢ 
his list or to add to it the medium 
of the solicitor who impressed 
him favorably . 

But, how different is the situa- 
tion in the Delaware Water Gap, 
or in the Pocono Mountains! The 


proprietors are rarely in the 
house, and to the question 
“Where is Mr. So-and-so, the 
proprietor?” the answer is almost 
invariably: “Out in the field 
somewhere.” The novice would 


naturally suppose that a_ hotel 
proprietor who does his own 
plowing should be easy to con- 
vince. But, he has surprises in 
store for him. In my experience 
I have found that the “man out 
in the field” knows advertising al- 
most as well as plowing, and, be- 
sides, is well versed in many 
other matters, I have in mind a 
man who runs a good-sized hotel 
not far from Stroudsburg, whom 
I found plowing in the field and 
who, as Ae as dress is concerned, 
looked the part of the “typical 
farmer.” As an introduction of 
the subject of advertising, the 
question I asked him first was 
whether he was acquainted with 
my paper. Imagine my <1 gp 
when, in answer, he told me 
everything for which my paper 
stood, what features distinguished 
it from other papers, its editorial 
policy, etc., etc., and finished by 
telling me everything about the 
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other Philadelphia and all New 
York newspapers. From newspa- 
pers he changed to politics, war, 
Roosevelt, etc. He was one of the 
best read and most cultured men 
I have ever met. Yet, he was a 
farmer in every sense of the word 
and he was proud of it. And he 
represents the class of “farmers” 
that run hotels in the Gap and 
throughout that region. 

Then there is the man who has 
a large farm in the mountains and 
whose wife takes boarders in the 
summer time. Some of these 
houses accommodate as many as 
seventy-five guests and_ these 
“boarding houses” do considerable 
advertising. Here it is the case 
of “first solicitor on the field” 
who gets the best chance. But, 
these people must get a square 
deal, and if the solicitor deviates 
the least iota from his. contract 
or verbal promise (and the Penn- 
sylvania people have long mem- 
ories) he will get a cold recep- 
tion and “no orders” the next 
time he comes. It is necessary to 
have these people feel friendly to- 
ward you before they will trans- 
act business, and many solicitors 
have been obliged to call for three 
and more years before they se- 
cured their first order. So many 
“gold bricks” have been worked 
there, that the hotel men and 
women have become wary and 
suspicious of new solicitors. But, 
when they once feel satisfied that 
you are honest and will treat 
them right, they will become 
steady advertisers and speak a 
good word for you to their 
friends. 

During the past few years, the 
situation in the UVelaware Water 
Gap and Pocono Mountains has 
undergone an important change, 
and the prime mover in_ the 
change was Mr. W. P. Colton, 
advertising agent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
“the road of Miss Snow and An- 
thracite.” Mr. Colton is a firm 
and enthusiastic believer in block 
advertising, arguing (and rightly, 
too) that a four hundred line ad- 
vertisement, with an attractive cut 
and strong display, will attract 
more attention than a small classi- 





fied advertisement. With _ this 
idea in mind, he went to the hotel 
men of Monroe County and con- 
vinced them of the immense 
value of “community” advertising. 
His task was a herculean one, but 
he succeeded, and, as a result 
there has been more strong, con- 
sistent and fruitful publicity from 
that region during the past three 
or four years than ever before. 
Mr. Colton not only preaches but 
he “practices,” and his railroad 
contributes each year a consider- 
able share towards the block ad- 
vertising; while he devotes much 
of his personal time in getting up 
strong designs and _ attractively 
displayed copy. What has been 
the result of this combination ad- 
vertising? Hotel men in the 
Lackawanna region told me (I 
spent two weeks there in April) 
that since the inauguration of 
Mr. Colton’s block idea, thous- 
ands of new guests have flocked 
there, and that all hotels and 
boarding houses have gotten a 
large share of this influx. 

The example set by Mr. Colton 
could be profitably followed by 
other railroads whose lines pass 
many resorts that are little known 
because they are not properly (if 
at all) advertised. A notable ex- 
ception is Eagles Mere, Sullivan 
County, Pa. Mr. S. D. Town- 
send, the general manager of the 
Williamsport & North Branch 
Railroad, always contributes a 
great deal of money towards the 
block advertisements that appear 
in Philadelphia newspapers in re- 
gard to Eagles Mere; and so does 
Major Edson J. Weeks, the gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Railway Com- 
pany. 

The “news” end of a newspaper 
can be of great assistance to the 
advertising solicitor where resort 
business is concerned. The aver- 
age hotel man is very susceptible 
to “personals” and the paper that 
prints much resort correspondence 
has the best chance to secure re- 
sort advertising orders. 

Advertising agencies, as a rule, 
do not seem to be eager for re- 
sort accounts, and there are only 
a few that make a specialty of the 
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business. In Atlantic City the 
Dorland Advertising Agency (Mr. 
W. E. Edge) and the Resort Ad- 
vertising Company (Mr. John C. 
Benson) control the field, and it 
is a. well-known fact that the 
Dorland Agency handles more re- 
sort business than any other con- 
cern in the country. Asbury 
Park and the North Jersey coast 
is handled, mostly, by the Wilson 
Advertising Agency (Mr. C. W. 
Rosevear), while the Amsterdam 
Advertising Agency. the Hicks 
Agency (New York) and the 
Humphrey Agency (Boston) 
handle most of the resort con- 
tracts that come from around 
New York and around New 
England and the Massachusetts 
coast. 

- Like book advertising, it takes 
a long time to get resort busi- 
ness, but once a newspaper be- 
comes known as a “resort” me- 
dium, orders will be comparative- 
ly..easy to land. I have in mind 
,some mediums of small circula- 
tion that get the bulk of the re- 
sort. business in their respective 
cities. because of reputations es- 
tabJished ten and more years ago, 
and the hotel man is one of the 
hardest to change his opinion. 
However, many -of the younger 
and ...progressive managers of 
hotels are awakening to the fact 
that it is the paper with large cir- 
culations that pay best, and, to 
my mind, it is only a question of 
a year.or two when the hotel man, 
like the general advertiser, will 
select his mediums the same way 
as the general advertiser does, 
namely, by ascertaining which pa- 
pers have the largest circulations 
in the regions from which his 
guests come, and advertise in 
them. . 





‘THERE is a sign in the window of a 
grocery in Fifty-third street, not far 
west of Broadway, that is attracting at- 
tention. The sign reads this way: 

“If you cannot enjoy your break- 
fast, okey not try some of our invalid 
eggs from the farm?’”—Sun. 

—___ +o 


Brit had a billboard. Bill also had 
a board bill. The board bill bored 
Bill so that Bill sold the billboard to 
pay his board bill. So after Bill sold 
his. billboard to pay his board _ bill 
the. board bill no longer bored Bill.— 
Yale Expositor, 





THE READERS OF 


HAVE BANK ACCOUNTS 


Of 7,150 subscriptions re- 
ceived by Everybody’s Maga- 
zine in one week (August 7th 
to August 12th), one-half 
were accompanied by per- 
sonal checks. 

Of the other half, it is safe 
to estimate that there were 
many sent by those who ob- 
ject to drawing checks for 
small amounts, and others by 
those who were influenced by 
our oft-repeated request for 
remittances by P. O. Money 
Order. 

But if you are interested in 
knowing more—exactly who 
and what the readers of 
Everybody’s Magazine are— 
there is an easy way to find 
out. 

Every incoming mail is 
heavy with new subscriptions. 
Most of these subscriptions 
are received in business en- 
velopes. If you will call at 
any time, you may look over 
thousands of these envelopes 
and judge of the character of 
each subscriber by his—or 
her husband’s—business en- 
velope. Or if more con- 
venient we shall be glad to 
send a representative to you 
with a bundle of envelopes. 





**It’s Easy to Know 
the Truth.” 
The Ridgway-Thayer Company 
UNION SQUARE, - . NEW YORK 
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COUPON BOOK ADVER- 
TISING. 


THE COUPON IN BOOK ADVERTISING 
IS ONLY AN ENTERING WEDGE FOR 
THE BOOK AGENT IN MANY CASES 
—CAREFUL PLANS AND FOLLOW- 
UP SYSTEMS BEHIND APPARENTLY 
PROMISCUOUS OFFERS OF BOOKS 
ON APPROVAL—HOW ADVERTISING 
HAS CHANGED THE BOOK AGENT, 
SOME SAY FOR THE WORSE—THE 
THREE GREAT CLASSES OF BOOK- 
BUYERS, 


Job it was who observed that 
there is no end to the making of 
books. In these industrious times 
he would have noted that there is 
no end to the ways in which 
books are advertised and sold. 

Apart from the regular book 
trade, which advertises novels, 
essays, history, technical and 
other books that sell through the 
established book trade, there is a 
great body of book advertising 
that lies quite outside the trade. 
It deals with many kinds of books, 
usually in sets and almost always 
sold on the installment plan, Vir- 
tually every advertisement in this 
category (literally hundreds of 
them appear monthly in maga- 
zines) has the corner coupon, 
which originated in this field. All 
the reader need do is tear off a 
coupon—preferably to-day, right 
now, before he forgets it, to- 
morrow may be too late to take 
advantage of the special offer— 
and the books will be forwarded 
at once. Send no money, and if 
the books are unsatisfactory, ship 
them back at the advertiser’s ex- 
pense. The whole tenor of the 
advertising is altruistic and trust- 
ful—so much so that doubtless 
every advertising man not famil- 
iar with this field has wondered 
how the business is made to pay 
a profit. 

The coupon book advertisement 
goes back to the the original 
American book agent, who fur- 
nished so many miles of newspa- 
per humor thirty and forty years 
ago. It rests upon three great 
classes of book purchasers; 

First, the man who buys books 
because he wants them, and in- 
tends to read them. and does. 

Second, the man who buys 











books because he thinks he wants 
them, who believes that he is 
going to read them, but never 
does. 

Third, the man who buys books 
simply as furniture, ordering so 
many running feet of poetry, fic- 
tion and encyclopedias because he 
sees that other people have books 
in their homes and it seems to be 
the thing. 

The book agent formerly sold to 
all these people, for they are vir- 
tually outside the regular book 
trade. In those days the corner 
coupon was not, nor the book ad- 
vertisement, in the magazines, and 
the book agent was a man of 
parts. Every publisher of sub- 
scription books had his force of 
canvassers, and these canvassers 
went regularly to a school that 
taught them how to canvass. A 
text-book was provided contain- 
ing conversations with prospec- 
tive purchasers, as well as with 
people that didn’t want books at 
all. This text-book was always 
written by a master mind. It gave 
every conceivable objection that 
anybody could possibly raise 
against any book, and every ex- 
cuse for not purchasing, with a 
reply in full. These replies the 
book agent was supposed not 
merely to scan, but to commit to 
memory word for word, so that 
no matter what the ‘objection 
raised he would have the answer 
ready and could repeat it like a 
phonograph. Hesitation means 
failure in book canvassing. When 
the prospect says, “But I have no 
money” or “I can’t read” or “We 
have just bought a copy of the 
identical swork you are canvas- 
sing for,” the book agent must 
have his reply on the. tip of his 
tongue. 

The trained book canvasser 
went from house to house in the 
old days. When the book pub- 
lisher turned his force of can- 
vassers into a town not an ‘in- 
habitant escaped. It was what 
salesmen call “a hard game,” but 
it developed canvassers so good 
in their line that some of the best 
sales forces of to-day have adopt- 
ed book tactics. What else is’ the 
famed salesmen’s school ‘of the 
National Cash Register Company? 
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Book agents were book agents in 
those days, and needed no intro- 
duction to anybody to sell a book. 

But one day along came the 
serpent with the apple. 

Nobody remembers who did it, 
but some publisher conceived the 
idea of advertising in the maga- 
zines for “prospects.” Why not 
tell the public about the book and 
let the interested reader write for 
sample pages? That would sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff 
and give canvassers nothing but 
live “prospects” to work on. It 
was done, and went well, being 
new. The corner coupon was in- 
vented a little later, and went 
better. But in time competition 
grew up, new selling schemes and 
better advertising copy were de- 
veloped. Corner coupons became 
so plentiful in the magazines that 
the public grew sated—the pro- 
ductive portion of the public, at 
least. The unproductive public— 
boys and girls, the curious, the 
improvident and the bankrupt— 
learned to send for sample pages 
and specimen copies. Greater 
care was needed to weed out the 
latter class of inquirers, and fi- 
nally some of the publishers began 
to think seriously of abandoning 
advertising altogether and return- 
ing to old methods. But, behold! 
the old-fashioned book agent no 
longer existed. Several years of 
calling upon people who had al- 
ready written to signify interest 
in the book had produced a new 
race of canvassers, wholly unable 
to play the book game on the old 
catch-as-catch-can lines. So now 
the coupon book publisher has ar- 
rived at a stage where he is wait- 
ing to see what will happen next. 

Coupon book advertising at its 
best is still being successfully con- 
ducted by a few large publishers 
with ample capital. Coupon book 
advertising at its worst—but more 
about that later. 

The first requisite of successful 
book advertising is a good book, 
and almost imperatively a big 
book. A history of the United 
States in one volume was former- 
ly sold with success by the old 
book agent, but now the public 
wants encyclopedias in twenty-five 
volumes, or the Century Diction- 





ary, or a Historian’s History of 
the World. Such a work is big 
enough to attract the man who 
buys books for furniture alone, 
and interesting enough to appeal 
to the man who thinks he will 
read the book but never does, and 
of sufficient literary merit to sell 
to the purchaser who really wants 
the book and does find time to 
read it. 

The second requisite is a name 
of sterling worth in the commer- 
cial world to use in connection 
with the advertising. The Cen- 
tury Company is known to hun- 
dreds of people where John Wan- 
amaker is known to tens of thou- 
sands, so the Century Dictionary 
is sold through Wanamaker. The 
Historians’ History outlet is 
through the Outlook, and the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica through 
the London Times, 

Third, there must be a special 
selling proposition. This furnishes 
an element of interest to the ad- 
vertising that brings replies of 
good character. At first the re- 
turn coupon furnished a sufficient- 
ly attractive special proposition, 
but latterly the coupon book ad- 
vertisers have adopted tactics like 
those recently identified with the 
Historians’ History—offering the 
work at a reduced price until a 
certain date. The Historians’ 
History advertising centered on 
May 15, the closing date of the 
work at a reduced price, mak- 
ing fine advertising capital 
thereof. The London Times sent 
out several thousand telegrams on 
the closing day of the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica. 

With these three essentials, 
coupon book advertising becomes 
a matter of copy that will bring 
back return coupons. The most 
difficult part of a coupon book ad- 
vertisement is that portion that 
directs the reader to return the 
coupon to-day. If the book is de- 
scribed too well, hundreds of 
coupons will be sent in by the 
merely curious. The follow-up 
system used after a coupon has 
been received often costs the ad- 
vertiser fifty cents to one dollar, 
so that 1,000 coupons from people 
who have no intention of buying 
will lead to a loss of $500 or 
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$1,000. Furthermore, these names, 
turned over to the canvassing 
force, are demoralizing. No cer- 
tain way of separating good coup- 
ons from the worthless has been 
evolved, so the coupon book ad- 
vertising man depends on wise se- 
lection of advertising mediums to 
bring back a productive class of 
inquiries. The proper mediums 
and the proper arguments are de- 
pended upon for profitable results. 
After the coupon portion of the 
ad has been exactly adjusted to 
create the proper amount of en- 
thusiasm in the proper class of 
readers, the remainder of the ad 
is divided between the book itself 
and the selling plan. The latter 
must be as convincing as the talk 
about the book, but is usually sub- 
ordinated in amount of space so 
as to be not too conspicuous. No 
prominent coupon book publisher 
counts upon direct sales from his 
advertising. The whole system 
hinges on getting the coupon back, 
and to.accomplish this the adver- 
tising is confined to magazines 
that appeal to serious-minded 
people, as the Review of Reviews, 
Literary Digest and Outlook. The 
cost of getting back the right sort 
of coupons is never considered, 
though all ads are’ keyed and 
watched to a penny. What it costs 
to sell the book itself is the true 
standard of productiveness. 
Formerly a valuable kind of ad- 
vertising was obtained through 
fac-simile typewritten letters, sent 
to liststof names. These letters 
had as their main theme a special 
selling proposition. The recipient 
was told that, as he happened to 
be a clergyman, or a physician, or 
a prominent business man in his 
community, or even a skillful 
bricklayer, this invaluable work 
would be delivered to him at a 
reduced price, simply for the good 
effect it would have in such de- 
sirable hands. But such advertis- 
ing ceased to be productive when 
several dozen publishers began to 
send out that kind of letter. 
The sale of one good book 
makes it easier to sell another, 
and for this reason the most suc- 
cessful coupon book adyertising 
is in the hands of a few houses 
that count as their chief asset a 


list of former purchasers. The 
man who buys a Century Diction- 
ary will be ready for another 
large book in a year or two. 
Coupon advertising brings back a 
definite per centage of names that 
develop into regular customers. 
Certain lists of purchasers in the 
hands of New York coupon book 
houses are above price, and locked 
away beyond all possibility of 
theft. 

Coupon book advertising all 
hinges on the installment plan of 
selling, and entails a credit de- 
partment that must be satisfied 
of an inquirer’s responsibility be- 
fore the books are forwarded. 
Usually a reference is required 
of the purchaser—the name of a 
bank or prominent business house 
in his own community. This is 
obtained not so much for making 
inquiries as for the moral effect 
upon the purchaser himself. He 
is impressed with the fact that he 
must pay for the book, and does so. 
Another important adjunct is the 
collection department, which must 
keep after the purchaser month 
by month, in a dignified way, for 
a year or even two, securing the 
payments as they fall due. Diplo- 
macy and knowledge of human 
nature have reduced the percent- 
age of loss to a surprisingly low 
figure in the leading coupon book 
houses. 

Coupon book advertising at its 
worst is the above system ap- 
plied to books that are practically 
worthless— cheap _ encylopedias, 
histories of no literary value and 
a type of bookish riff-raff that 
may be easily singled out by the 
discerning among the coupon book 
ads in the cheaper magazines. 
Sometimes these are put out by 
irresponsible houses that do busi- 
ness a few months and then van- 
ish. Others are exploited by 
firms not thoroughly conversant 
with the coupon book business, 
who infer that it is done largely 
on direct orders. Superficially, all 
coupon book advertising is cal- 
culated to give this impression. 
Many of these houses send books 
direct upon receiving the coupon, 
to the just and unjust alike. If 
one should have a set of these 
books forwarded he will find that 
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it is accompanied by a letter di- 
recting him in no case to be in a 
hurry about returning the volumes 
at the publisher’s expense, even 
if they prove unsatisfactory. If 
they do prove unsatisfactory and 
the publisher is notified of this 
fact, a second letter is immediate- 
ly forthcoming offering the vol- 
umes at a considerably lower price 
than was set upon them at first, 
and the inquirer is again urged to 
be in no hurry about sending them 
back. His refusal of this second 
quotation is followed by a third 
letter in which a handsome com- 
mission is offered if he will sell 
the books to someone in his com- 
munity. If he follows this Or- 
iental method of doing business to 
its conclusion he will probably be 
startled at the contrast between 
the final price and that set upon 
the books in the advertisement. 
Literary junk sold in this way is 
usually of a kind to return a profit 
at any figure. Publishers of this 
description have hurt the legiti- 
mate coupon book trade, but it is 
believed that eventually they will 
all disappear, leaving the field to 
responsible houses. As soon as 
they are gone, it is said, the char- 
acter of coupons received from 
advertising will advance in mark- 
ed degree. 

Coupon book advertising at its 
worst also implies all sorts of 
bargain devices. The publisher 
announces that seventeen sets of 
the Universal Household Ency- 
clopedia of Culinary Art have 
been returned by purchasers who 
could not complete the payments, 
and will be sold at a reduced fig- 
ure; or that he is going to give 
away a set in every city where a 
sale has not yet been made; or 
that a set of some similar books 
will be given as a premium with 
the first 1,000 orders. Many o 
these advertisers are continually 
appearing and disappearing. The 
chief defect of their system, apart 
from lack of capital, is that they 
sell but once to a customer when 
they sell at all. No valuable list 
of names remains. 

Coupon book advertising meth- 
ods have been applied to the sale 
of other commodities with success. 
The coupon itself has become a 


permanent feature of magazine 
and newspaper advertising. Not 
long ago a mail-order advertiser 
in Chicago attempted an ingenious 
variation of the corner coupon, 
proposing to print instead a heavy 
bristol board magazine insert with 
a complete reply postal, which the 
inquirer could clip off and mail 
under a one-cent stamp. Only the 
inquirer’s name and address need 
be added, as the reverse side bore 
the advertiser's address. This 
novelty was contrary to postal 
regulations, however, the author- 
ities at Washington ruling that 
such a portion of an advertise- 
ment in a standard publication be- 
came merchandise, and rendered 
the publication unmailable at 
second-class rates. 

Coupon book advertising seems 
to be as distinctively American as 
the book agent from whom it 
developed. One of the most con- 
spicuous advertising successes on 
record was achieved when two 
Americans carried the. system 
bodily to England and applied it 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
backing it up with the prestige of 
the London Times, Not only 
did it sell more copies of the 
encyclopedia than had ever been 
sold before, but eventually the 
whole attitude of the Times 
toward advertisers was changed, 
the original proposer of the 
innovation being placed in charge 
of the great ‘“Thunderer’s” 
new advertising | department. 
Coupon book men say that a 
marked difference exists between 
the copy that will sell books here 
and that which proves most pro- 
ductive in Great Britain. Our 
book advertisements are usually 
long enough, but over there an- 
nouncements several columns 
wide, set in solid nonpareil, are 


f employed. The impatient Ameri- 


can would hardly read them, but 
it is precisely this kind of adver- 
tising that the Briton likes to 
wrestle with before he buys a 
book in twenty volumes. Few 
other kinds of advertising so 
strikingly illustrate the different 
standards that obtain in the two 
countries, Jas. H. Cottins. 


_Don’r overcrowd. Say a little 
bit, but say it big. 
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A Roll of Honor 


(THIRD YEAR.) 


No amount of money cau buy a piace in this list fora paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 








Advertisements under this pti are 3 pted from publishers who. accord- 
ing to the 195 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. nave submitted for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement. duly signed and dated, 
also from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1905 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 


covering a 


period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 


ment being available for use in the 1906 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL or Honor of the last named character are marked with an (*). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know wnat he pays his hard cash for. 





¢@™ Announcements under this classification. if entitled as above, cost 20 cents per 
line (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YEARLY contract. $20.80 for 
a full year. 10 per cent discount if paidwholly in advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly 
corrections to date showing increase of circulation can be made, provided the publisher 
sends a statement in detail, properly signed and dated, covering the additional period, 
in accordance with the rules of the American Newspaper Directory. 


ALABAMA. 

Athena. Limestone Democrat. weekly. R.H 
Walker, pub. Actual aver. first 5 mos. 195, 1,082 
ARIZONA. 

Phoenix. Republican. Daily average for 1904, 
6,889. Chus. T. Logan Special Agency, N. Y. 

ARKANSAS. 
Fort Smith, Times. daily. In 1/903 no issue 
than 2.750. Actual average for October, 
November and December, 1904, 8,646. 
CALIFORNIA. 
* Freano. Evening Democrat. Average April, 
6,195. Williams & Lawrence. N. Y. & Chicago. 

Mountain View. Signs ofthe Times. Actuai 
weekly average for 1904, 27,108. 

San Francisco, Call, d’y and 8’y. J.D. Spreck- 
els. Actual daily average for year ending June, 
1905, 62,451; Sunday, $8,558. 

San Jose. Morning Mercury and Evening 
Herald Average /904, 10.573. 

San Jose. Town and Country Journal, mo. 
W. G. Bohbannan Co. ie 1904, 9.125. 
May, June and July, 1905, 20,000. 


COLORADO. 
Denver. Clay’s Review ; weekly ; Perry A. Clay. 
Actual aterage for 1904, 10,926, 
Denver. Post, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. Arerage for 1904, 44.577. Average 
for July, 1905, dy. 46,116. Sy. 57,948. 


27" The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 

GUAR American Newspaper Direct- 
TEED ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual arerage 
Sor 1904, %,649. 

Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
daily average for 1904, 7.559. 

New Haven, Evening Register. daily. Actual 
av. for 1904, 18,618: Sunday, 11,107, 

Nerwalk, Evening Hour. Daily arerage year 
ending Dec.. 1904, 8.217%. Aprilcirc., as certified 
by Ass’n Am. Adv’rs.all returns deducted, 2,869. 

Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 1903, 
4,988; for 1904, 5,850; now, 6,188. 




















baat ony’, 4 op yo een dy. Aver. for 1904, 
5.770. La Coste & Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. Y. 


DELAWARE. 
Wiimington,. Every Evening. Average - 
anteed circulation or 1904, 11-460, — 


Wilmington. Morning News. Only morni 
paper in State. Three mos. end, Dec., 1904,10,07 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1904. 65.502 (OO). 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1904,48.688, Jul; 
1905, 46,297, Sy.46.065. Semi-rceekiy 55.988. 
Atlanta. News Actual daily average 1904, 
24.2380. S.C. Beckwith. Sp Ag.,N. Y¥. & Chi. 
Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver- 
age first six months 1905. &2.838 copies monthly. 
Augusta, Chronicle. Only morni: 
1904 average. daily 5.66 1: ‘Sunday €.4! _— 


Nashville, Herald. Average for March. April 
and May, 1,875. Richest county in So. Georyia. 


IDAHO. 
Boise, Evening Capital News. Da rage 
190k, 8.296; awe Fe ‘ebruary, pd 4,580. 
Actual circulation March 4, 1905, 4,815, 


ILLINOIS. 


Bunker Hill. Gazette-News, weekly. 
age first 5 mos, 1906,1.681. All inane” 


Cairo. Bulletin. Daiiy and Sunday average 
1904, 1,945, April, 1905, 220. om “4 

Cairo, Citizen. Dail verage 
weekly, 1,127. "Ss 7 Se 


Champaign. News. First 3 mos. 1906. no issue 
of daily less than 2,800; weekly, 8,800. 








Chiengo, Bakers’ 
Bakers’ Helper Co. ya for 19044, 00X00" 
Ohicago, Record-Herald. Arerage 1904, daily 
145.761. Sunda Ne le 
mos. 1905, daily 148,998" Senda ue ee 
t@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 
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Chicago. Farmers’ Voice pos National Rural. 
Actual average, 1904, 25,052 


Chicage,. - aces Wi riter. Faia. Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Actual arerage 1904, 18,750. 


Chicago, Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
culation for 1904, 18,812 (© ©). 


Kewanee. Star-Courier. Av. for 1904. daily 
8,290, wy, 1.278. Daily, ist 4 mos,’05,8,802. 


Peoria. Evening Journal, daily and Sunday. 
Sworn daily average for 1904, 18,525. 


Peoria. Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual average for 194, dy 21.528, S’y 9.957. 


INDIANA. 


Evaneville. Comrtes, yd and §. Courier Co., 
pub. Act, av. 03, 12 », Sworn ar.’vs. 12 
654. Smith Thompem. Sp. Sp. Rep.,N.Y.& Chicago. 


Marion. Leader, daily. W.B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual average for year 1904, 5.685. 


Muncle, Star. Average net sales 1904 (all re- 
turns and unsold copies dedu deducted), 28,781. 


Notre Dame. The Ave Mar Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1904, 2 1904, 23,815 


?~—_e— Sun-Telegram. Sworn av, 1904, dy. 
761. 


Terre Haute. Star. Ar. net sales 1904 (all 
returus and unsold copies deducted), 21.288. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily —s sineapeied 
Average for 1904, dy.. 2.06%: wy.. 8.2 


IOWA. 


Davenport. Democrat and Leader. Largest 
guar. cityctrcu'n. Sworn aver. July, 1906, 7,55 Se 


Davenport. Times. Daily aver. July, 10,656, 
Circulation in City or total guarauteed greater 
taan any other paper or no pay for space. 

Des Moines. Capital, aaily. Lafayette Young, 
ublisher. Actual average suld 1w4, 56.838. 
esent circulation over 89.000, 

Citu circulation guaranteed largest in Des 
Moines. Carries mvre department store adver- 
tising than all other papers combived. Carries 
more advertising in six issues a week thanany 
competitor tn seven. 

Ten Moines. Wallace s ? wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual average for 194. 36.8 


Keokuk. Ga ‘e City, a av. 1904, 8,145; 
daily six months, 1205, 8.298. 

Mu«eatine. Journal. Daily av. 190k, Bee. 
tri-weekly 3,089, daily, March. 1905, & 452 

Sioux City, Journal, daily. Average for 1904, 
sworn, 21,754 for June, 1%5, 24,777. 
Prints most news ont: sost foreign and local ad- 
vertising. Read in 80 per cent of the homes in city. 


Sioux City. Tribune, Evening. Net sworn 
daily. average 1904, 20.6783 May. 1905, 24.295. 
The paper of largest circulation and advertis- 
ing tronage eile na, eye lh cent of Sioux City’s 
nading public renee the Tribune. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the Tribune is guaranteed by the 
—- of Rowell’s American 

Vewspuper che eed who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
ane ————- who successfully con- 

rts its accuracy. Only lowa 
paper that mast ae Guaranteed Star. 


KENTUCKY. 


Harrodsburg. Democrat. Best wy.: best sec. 
Ky.; best results to adv. Proven av. cir. 8.532. 


Padueah, Journal of Labor, finds a welcome 
in the homes of well: — workmen, 52 times a 
year. 


Paducah. News-Democrat. Daily wet av. 1903, 
2.904. Yearending Dec. 31. 1904, 8.008. 


a ~ wees The Sun. Areruge for April, 1905 
LOUISIANA. . 


New Orleans. [tem. official journal of the 
city. Av. cir. first sir moths 195, 22,280 

New Orleans. The Southern Buck, official 
organof Elkdom in La, and Miss. Av,’04,4,815. 
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— 


Auguata. Comfort,mo. W. 
pene average Jor 1904, 1,.269,64 


ngor. Commercial. Average sor 1904, daily 
0 esi weeily 28,887. 


Dover. Piscataquis Observer. Actual weekly 
average 1904, 1,913. 


Lewiston. Evening Journal, Gaily. Aver. for 
1904, 7,524 (©@), weekly 17.450 (© @). 


jar nine Woods ana Woodsman,weekiy. 
. W. Brackett Co. Ar Average for 1904, 3,180. 


Portland, Brant ng Expres ress. Average for 1904, 
daily 12,166. elegram, 8,476. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, News, daily. Even- 
ing News Pu ing Company. 
A Average woe 53,784. For 
GUAR July, 1905, 58,276. 
AN The absolute correctness of the 
TEEO latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 


2. Sennett, pub. 


Vewspaper Directory. who will pay one hundred 
wenaee to the —- who successfully con- 
troverts its accura 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boat on, Evening Transcript(@@)412). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day adv. 


Boston. Globe. rng fe o * 1905, daily, 19%.« 
OFS. Sunday, $0%.: Largest Circulation 
Daily of any two cent oa in the United States. 
100.000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper in New England.” Advertisements go in 
morutng and afternoon editious for one price, 
&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Boston Globe is guaran- 

teed by the publishers of 

the American Newspaper 

Directory, who will pay one- 

hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


Boston, Post Average » for 1903, daily. 17%.- 
BOs: for 1904. 21i‘: 221." ston Sunday Post, 
arerage for 1903, 160,421: for 1904, 177.664, 
Largest ‘o ily circulation for 1904 in all New 
Engla:d. whether morning or evening, or morn- 
ing and evening editions combined. Second 
largest Sunday circulation in New England. 
Daily rate. 20 cents per agate line, flat. run-of- 
paper ; Sunday rate. 18 cents per line. poe Sass 
cdcertising propositions im New England 


B eer ga ag Est. 1824, Actual daily av. 
1902, 73.3. In 1903, 26.666, For 1904, aver- 
age daily pW Peay 81,085 es. 

keps.: Smith & Thompson. N.Y. and Chicago. 


Fall River. News. Largest cir’n. Daily ar. ©. 
6,953) Robt. Tomes. Rep., 116 Nassau St... N.Y. 

Springfield. Good Housekeeping,mo. Aver- 
age jirst 5 mos, 1905, 208.420. No issue iess 
than 200,000, All advertisements gua: anteed. 


Worcester. Evening Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co. Average for 1904. 12,617, 


Worcester, (’Opinion Publique, daily ( ) 
Paid average for 1904. 4,782. - we 


MICHIGAN. 
Grand Rapids. Evening Press dy. ar 
1904, 44,807. Average 6 mos. 1905, 46,087. 


Grand Rapida, Herald. Average daily issue 
last six months of 1904. 28.661. Only morning 
and only Sentag 'y paper in its fleld. Grand Rapids 
( pop, 100,000) an’ estern Michigan pop. 750.000), 


Jackson, Press and Patriot. Actual cote ave 
erage 47; 1904, 6,605. Av. July, 1905, 7,808. 
Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. First 6 mos. 
1905, dy. 10,128, June. 10.174, 8,-w. 9,688, 
Kalamazoo. Gazette. d’y. Yr. end’g May, ’05. 
10,808; May,11,087. Largest cire'n by 4.500, 
Saginaw. Courier-Herald. daily. Benday. 
ype 1904, 10,238; July, 4 1905, 13.015 
aginaw, Evening News. daily. Average for 
we, 14,816. June, 1905, 17,296, 
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Sault Ste. Marie. Evening News, daily. Av- 
erage, 1904,4,212. Only daily in the two Soos. 


MINNESOTA. 


Migpongeite eribene: w. J. peseays pub. 
1867, Oldest wx Ie y. 1904, 
pt average, 87,92 last Cy of 
194 Was 92,222; rat biz ue Of 1905 
was 96,087; Sui 

CIRCULAT’N The Evening Tribune is guar- 
anteed to have a larger circulu- 
tion than any other Minneup- 
olis newspaper’s evening edi- 
GUA tion, he carrier-delivery of 
A th? daily Tribune in Minneap- 
TEED olisis many thousands greater 
; than that of any other news- 
paper. The city circulation 
by Am. News. alone exceeds 40.000 daily. The 
paper Direc- Tribune is the recognized 
tory. Want Ad paper of Minne- 

apolia. 

Minneapolta. possnes daily. Journal Print- 
ing Co. srer. for 4 57.0893 1904. 64.883 - 
first 7 mos. 1905, 6z.405: July, 1905, 67.086. 

bsolute accuracy of the 
Pe - circulation rati is 
guaranteed by the American News- 
paper Directory. It reaches a 
greater number of the purchasing 
classes and goes into more homes 
than any 2 in its jield. It 
brings resu 

Minneapolia, Svenska a Posten. 

Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1904,52,0 

Papepeonsite. farmers’  egimal a-week. 

Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1904, 56,814. 

p theater Farm, stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. <Actual average 1904, 79. Sa Actuai 
averuge first six months 1905, 86,2 

The absolute accura icy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's ge ge rating 
is guaranteed by American 

Aa New: per Directory. "Gireulation is 

AN practically confined to the farmers 
i@aaeh = of Minnesota, the Dakotas. Western 
isconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 
it to reach section must profitably. 


St. _. Dupema, dy. Aver. 1904, 58.086. 
January, 1905, 501. ST. PAUL'S LEAD. 
ING WeiVSPAPER. W’y aver. 194, 78,951. 

St. Paul, The Farmer, s.-mo. Rate, 35c. per 
line, with discounts. Circulation for yar ending 
Dec., 194, 38.487. 

St. Paul, Voikszeitung. Actual average 1904, 
dy. 12,685, wy. 23.687, Sonntagsblatt 28,640, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Nattilesburg. Progress, ev'g. Av. d’y circ.,y’" 
end’g Jan., 1905, 2,175. Pop. 14,000, and growing. 


+ MISSOURI. 

Clinton. Kepublican. W’y ar. last 6 mos, 194, 
8,840. D’y. est. Apr.,’04; ar. last 6 mos.’04, 800, 

Kaneas Clty, Journal, d'yard w’y. Average 
for 1904, daily 64,114, weemly 199,390. 

&t. Joseph, News and Press. Circ. ‘st 3mos. 
1905, 85,469. Smith Thompson, Hust. Rep. 

St. Loul«, National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 


Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1904, 
8,030 (© ©). astern office. 59 Maiden Lane. 


&t. Louisa, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly. Average for 1902, 68.588: average for 
1903, 106,625; averaye for 1904, 104,750. 


MONTANA. 


Butte. Inter-Mountain. Sworn average daily 
circulation 1904,18,678. Beckwith Sp. Agency. 


NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly. 
Average year ending January, (905, 146,367. 
Lineoin, Daily Star, evening 
and Sunday morning. Actual 
vata daily average for 1904,15,.289. 
TEED For March, 1905, 16.862 Only 
Nebraski paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 








Lincoln. Freie Press, weekly. Actual average 
for year ending January, 1905, 149,281, 


Lineoln, Journal and News. Daily cumere 
1904, 26,888; February, 1905, average, 28,055 


We reach Western business men. Do you want 
tot OMAHA COMMERCIAL, Omaha, Neb. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Nashua, Telegraph, dy. and Wk Daily aver. 
Sor 6 mos. ending April 30th, 05, 8,286. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden, Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 4 mos. end, Dec, 31, 1904, 8,687, 


Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1904, 5,522; first 
6 mos. 1905, 6,818; 3 mos. to Aug. 1, 6,604, 


Jeraey City. Evening Journal. goers Sor 
1904, 21,106. First 6 mos. 1905, 22,555 


Newark. Evening News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. av. for April, 1905,61,544 


NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1904, 18,288. It’s the leading paper. 


Albany. Times-Union, every evening. Est. 1856. 
Av, for ’v4,80,487; Jan, Feb.,&Mar.,’5,88, 594. 


Binghamton, Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Aver.jor yeur end. June, 1905, 12,289 (>) 


Buffalo. Courier, morn. Av./904, Sunday 79, 
882; duily 50,5 940; Enquirer, even., 32.702. 


Pg ry Evening News. Daily sree 1904, 
$8,457; ‘st six months, 1905, a 28 


 Catekiil. Recorder, weekly. rg a edi- 
tor. Av, yr. exndg. Miy. 05, 8,718; Lee toe 


Coston, Leader, evening. Average, 1904, 
6.2838. First quarter 1905,6,428, 


Cortland, Democrat, Fridays. Fst. 1840. Aver. 
1904, 2,296. Only Dem. paper in county. 


Glens Falla, Morning Star. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2,292. 


Mount Vernon. Daily Argus. Average 194, 
2,918. Westchester Cantar tonic 9g paper. 


Newburgh. News. daily. Av. for 1904, 4.722 
3,000 more than all other Newb gh ‘paperscombined. 


New York City. 
Army &Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Actual weekly 
average for 52 issues, 1904.9.871 (OO). Only 
Military paper awarded * Gold Marks.” 


Baker’s Review monthly. W.R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1904, 4,900. 


Benziger’s magazine, family monthly. Ben- 
ziver Brothers, Arerage for 1904,87,025, pres- 
ent circulation, 50,000, 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 194, 25.662(O©). 


Fl Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep- 
ard Clark Co. Average for 1904,7,292. 


Gaelic American, weekly. Per? Larose ‘or 
1904, 8,179; 23 weeks in 195, 28,18 A 


berdasher, mo., est. 1881. Actual average for 
ant 22.000. Binders’ affidavit and Post 0 Office 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, morthly. 
In 1994, average issue, 17.500 (© ©). 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Broadway. 


Leslie’s Weekly. Actual aver. year end. Aug. 
1904, 69,077. Pres. av. . av. over 85,000 weekly. 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine, New York. Arerage 
errculation for 1904, 248.946. 
Present average circulation 800.169, 


Music Trade Review. music trade and art week- 
ly. Average Jor 1904, 5.509, 


The People’s Home Jourral, 525.166 monthly. 
Good Literature, 452.9838 monthly, « average cir- 
culations o 1904—all to paid-in-adrance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton. pubi publisher. 


Pocket List of Railroad Off a, t Railr’d 
& Transp. Av. 1903, 17,992; 194, 19,047. 
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Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14, 
918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for eleven months 
ending June 28, 15,- 
769 copies. _ 


The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co.. 
publishers. Daily arerage brerage 1904, 11,085. 

The World. Actual arer. for 1904, Morn., 802,- 
885, Evening, 379.785. Sunday, 438,484. 

Rochester. Case and Comment. mo. Law. Av. 
for 194, 80.000 ; 5 ears’ average, 50.105. 

Reheneetady, Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1903, 11.62%, 194, 12.574. 

Syracune. Evening ileraid. daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Aver. 194, daily 35.648, Sunday 59,161. 

Ttlea. National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1904, 2,625. 


Utien. Press. daily. “tto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 1904, 14,879, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Charlotte. Observer. North Carolina's fore- 
newspaper. Actual daily aver. 1904, 6,148, 
Sunday, 8,408, semi-weekly, 4,496. 
Raleigh. Biblical Recorder. weekly. Average 
9903,8.872. Average 1904, 9.756. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, Herald. Cire. 5 bigs 05, @. oot. 
—- by A.A. A., June, ’05 Daily 
in North Dakota, LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. Rep. 


OHIO. 
m. Beacon Journal. Aver. 6 mos, ending 
July, "7005, V1, 198, N. Y.. 256 Broadway. 

Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish. 
Actual average for 1904, 10, 1904, 10,986. 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1904, 79,460: Sunday 68.198. 
Sule, 1905, 78,862 daily; Sunday, 77.093. 

Dayten, Herald, evening. Circ., 1904, 18.280. 
Largest in Dayton, paid at full rates. 

Voungstewn. Vindicator. D'y ar. ’04,12,020. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, NY. & Chicago, 





Zanesville. , Signal, daily, reaches 8. E. Ohio. 
Guarantees 5, ‘average for 1904, & 170. 


noc ‘Yimes-Recorder. Sworn ar. ist 2 
mos, 1905.10.855. Guar’d double nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in excess combined competitors, 


OREGON. 
Pertiand, Evening Telegram, dy. (ex. Sun.) 
Average circulation jon during §: 1904, 21, Bri. 


Portland. Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver- 
age for June, 1905, 28,008. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Cheater. limes, ev’g d’y. Average 904, 7.929. 
N. Y. office, 220 B’way. Re Northrup, Mgr. 





Harrisburg. Telegraph. Dy. sworn ir 
end’g June, 12,060; June. 12 12.786. Best in’ b’g. 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE BULLETIN for each day in the 
month of July, 1903: 




















y 
Total Tor 25 days, 5,256,934 copies. 
NET AVEKAGE FOR JULY, 


210,277 copies a day 


The BULLKTIN’s circulation figures are net; all 
yp unsold, free and returned copies have 


been 
Wruiam L. McLean, Publisher. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Av. 1904, 8,004; av. ist 6 mos. 1905, 5,420 (OO). 
Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. Aver- 


circulation 1904, daily 49.088, ee 87,898. 
Sworn statement. Cir. books o: 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 
JULY CIRCULATION 
The following statement shows the actual cir- 


culation of THE EVENING TELEGRAPH for each 
» whe in the — of July, 1905: 
1 














lig 7 
2. 18... 
z.. 19 
4.. 20 
5... 21 
Bi 23: 
T..3 a. 
s.. m .. 
9.. %.. 
10.: 26... 
1 27 
B 28 
i3.. 29 
4. 30:: 
5. a... 
16 


Total for 25 days, 4,095.990 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR JULY, 


163,839 copies per day 


enna a. wageeEton, President. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 5, 1s 5, 1905, 


Philadelphia. The — World. Actual 
average for 1904, 1 1.764, 764, 


Philadel phia. The Press isa Gold Mark (© ©) 
Rowemagte, a Koll of Honor Newspaper, and a 
Guaran Star Newspaper, = three most de- 
sirable characteristics for an. per. Cir- 
culation. daily average 1904, 1 iiss 242. 
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Philadelphia. Farto Journal, monthly, Wil- 
mer Atkinson Company, ublishers. Average 
for 9904, | 593.880, Printers’ Ink awarded the 
seventh Sugar Bow! to Form Journal with this 


= yoo EF June e. 1902, by 
« Printere Ine The Little 
“* Schoolmaster’ in rhe Art of 
“* Advertising, to the Farm 
* Journal. After acanvassing 
A ad a go extending over $ 
“eriod o; a wr among a 
“ those ‘published tivthe Un nt tates, has been 
“ pronounced ti the one that best serves its pw 
‘as an ed and Sor the agricultu- 
“ral population, and as an effectiveand economi- 
“cal medium for communicating with them 
“ through ils advertising columns.’ 
Pe 9 Lator World, wy. Ar. 1904, 22.+ 
Reaches best paid class of workmen inU.S 
jp assy Evening Chronicle. Official county 
organ. Daily average 1904, 6.757. 
Weat Cheater. Loca: News. daily. W. H. 
Hodgson. Average for v008. 15.180 (%). 
Williameport. Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weekly. Av. first 3 mos. 1905 285.756. Smith 
@& Thompson, Keps., New zone and Chicago 





York. Dispatch. daily. Sor 1904 
8,974. Enters two-thiras oft York Tork bowes, 


RHODE {SLAND. 

Pawtueket. Evening Times. Average for 
siz months ending June 30th, 1905, 16,818. 

Providence. Daily. Journal, 17.290 (@©). 
Sunday,20. 486 :(@O). Evening Bulletin 87. 886 
peo 1904. Providence Journal Co.. pubs 

Wen y, fun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Average 
1904, ate. Ouly daily in So. Rhode Island. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Oharieston. Evening Post. Actual dy. aver. 
for first 3 mouths 1905 i1 10. Apr. 4,458. 


Parry State, Actual seveee Fp Med 
. % ; y 
2.251, Sanday out OD. Act peg agg Sn first 
4 months of 1905. daily 8,889; Sunday 10.428. 
&2™ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Columbia State is guar- 
anteed by the publishers of 
the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 


accuracy. 
TENNESSEE. 


Chattanoo; Crabtree’s Weekly Press. Aver- 
age April and May, 88,082, 
® cee. Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily average year ending 
Jan. 31, 1908, 15.060 (%). Weekly 
GUA eusrage 200 904, 14,518. 
AN. as estas only fre papers in 
T e h. and ouly paper in 
EEO Tennessee awarded the Guarantee 
Star. The leader in a eee 
tion, influence and advertising patron 
Knoxville. Sentinel. Av.’04,11 yey alas 
est cumpetitor 11,000 in adrert’ng. ‘04, 6 days vs. 7. 
Memphia, Commercial Appeal, daily. genes. 
weekly. Average ist 6 mos, 1905, da! y 8 8.781. 
Sunday, 55.247. weeilu, $4,498, Pgs? Smith 
& Thompson, Representat res N.Y. & Chicago. 


Nashville. Paneetes an. Aver. for year 1903 
18.772; for 1904, 20.708. Average March, 
April, May, s1.887. 


TEXAS. 

Denton. Record and Chronicle. Daily av. 
1904,816. Weekly av.. 2,775. The daily and 
weekly reach nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
families of Denton county. 

E} Paso. Herald. Av.’04,4,211: May.’05,5,.015. 
Merchants’canrass showed Herald tn 8 of El Paso 
homes. Only El Paso paper eliaible to Roll of 
Honor. J. P. Smart. 150 Nass 150 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


San a fagelo Standard, ndard, weekly Average for 
1904, 2. 





VERMONT. 


Barre. Times, daily. F. BR. Langley. Arer. 1904 
8.161; for six mouths, 1905, 8,868. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. 03, 5.566, 
04, 6.68: Largest city and State circulution. 
Examined. by Assoc’n of American Advertisers. 


Burlington, Daily News, evening. Actual 
daily average 1904, 6.018 ; last 6 mos., 6,625; 
last 3 mos., 7,024; last m. onth, 7,847. 





Rutland, Herald. Arerage 1904, 8 5ST. Av- 
erage 3 months ending June 7, 1904, 4,181 
VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk. Dispatch, 1904, 9,400; 1905, April, 
11,090; May, 11-257; June, 11,542. 5 





Richmond, Rowe Leader, afternoons. Actual 
daily euerage 190, + a on (see —o tine 
paper in pulling 

ier Galaeis Waningten ont and Sttia lanta, 


Riehmond, Times-Dispatch, 


morning. 
Actual daily average year end- 
Guna ing December. 1904, 20.172. High 
price circulation with no waste 
re to or duplication. In ninety per cent 
of Richmond homes. State 
paper. 


WASHINGTON. 


mols. Recorder. Daily av. 1904, 2.289; 
oul y,1,465. Only paper with tele. reports. 


Seattle, Times. Actual aver. circulation Oct., 
Nor. and Dec., 1904, 37.090 daily, retry Sun- 
day. By far largest daily and Sunday in State. 


Taeoma. Ledger Dy. av. 190k, 14,864; Sy., 


18,475: wy., ¥ o 524. Aver. 6 mos., endin poone 
30, 1905, Daily, 15,189, Sunday, 19, 7 


Tacoma, News. Daily arerage 5 months end- 
ing May 3/,16,827. Suturday issue, 17.495. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkeraburg, Sentinel, _.. » E. Hornor, 
pub. Average for 1904, 2.820 (1 


Wheeling. News. Patucatteire: 11,517 (sf). 
Sunday paid circ., 11,988 (3). For 42 months up 


to April 14, 1905 Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to any other two Wheeling papers combined. 
WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av./904, 
26.201; June, 965, 26.187 (©0). 


Milwaukee. Journal, daily. Journal Co., pub. 
¥r. end. June, 195, 87,886, July, 1905, 40,7838. 


Oshkosh. Northwestern. daii 7. Average for 
1904, 7,281. December, 1904, Z, 


Wisconsin Agriculturist. Racine, Wis., 
y. tab. 1877. U 


onty 
Wisconsin paper whose circula 
tion 18 guaranteed a the aa 
tcan Newspaper Direct ‘ual 
average Sor 1903. BS inh) fontwon 
87.254; for wear ented July 31, 
1905, 40,192. N. ¥. i, Choe, Tem: 
Court. ‘W. ©. Richardson, for. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor first six months of 1905, 4,880. ' 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vaneouver. Province. daily. W.C. Nichol, 
publisher. Arerage for 1904,7,426; areruge for 

July, 1995, $, 745. 

Vietoria, Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
Co. Aver. for 1963, 8,695 ; for 1904, 4,856 (ok). 
MANITOBA. CAN. 

Winnipeg. Free Press, daily and reekly. Av- 


erage for 1904. daily. 28 698; weekly, 15,801. 
Daily, July, 1908, 81.260. one 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. | . Toronto. Evening Telegram. a aver 
| 1904, .Y. Repr. 
&t. John. Star. Actual daily average for : Ve Sere ren 
October, November, December. 1904, 6,091. QUEBEC, CAN. 
NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. | Montreal. Herald, daily. Est. '808. Actual 
Malifax, Herald (@@) and Evening Mail. | aver. daily 194, 23,850 ; weekly, 18,586. 
Circulation, 194, 15,658. Flat ra a 
| Meontreui. La Pres: La Presse Pub. Co., 


ONTARIO, CAN. | Lta., publishers. bee l averaye 1904. daily, 
Toronte. Canadian Implement and qvenicte | 80,259; Av. Mar, '05, 95.826. Sat., 118.892. 
Trade, monthly. Average Jor 1904, 6,00 Montreal. Le Canada. Actual average 1904— 


Toronto. Star, daily Sworn average cir- | daily, 19,257; weekly, 18.757. 
culation for June, 196, 88,7 6% | 











| Montreal. Star.dy.&wy. Graham&Co. Av. 
Toronto, The News. Sworn arerage datiy cir- | for 0s, dy. 55.127. - 122.269. Av. Jur 1wa4, 
culation for June, 1905, 89.496. Advertising | dy. 56, 795, wy. 125.240, 

rate 3c. t, run of ‘pape r. The largest cir- 
culution of any evening paper published in On-| Sherbrooke. Daily ero Guaranteed av. 
tario. | 1904. 4,917: July, 1905, 6.886. 











LAST CALL. 


The special attention of all publishers who are now rep- 
resented in the Roll of Honor is invited to the announce- 
ment on pages 50 and 51 of this issue of PRINTERS’ INK. They 
may take additional space for the September 6 edition at 
the usual rate of twenty cents a line, $3 one inch, $10 half 
column, $20 whole column, $40 for a whole page, less 5 per 
cent discount, if check is sent with order and copy. 

No other papers except those represented in the Roll 
of Honor can secure additional space therein and thus ob- 
tain virtually a preferred position at the ordinary price. 

The Roll of Honor is considered by those publishers 
who make regular use of it the most effective, cheapest and 
quickest means of setting circulation figures fo date before 
the American advertisers. The Roil of Honor is a news- 
paper directory to date, it chronicles the facts of last 
month, last week—of yesterday. 

There is no service like it to be had anywhere—based 
upon and backed by the rules and requirements of Rowell's 
American Newspaper Directory, its value to publisher and 
advertiser becomes of unusual importance. 

The charge made for the service is actually only a 
nominal one and no publisher, who is entitled to avail him- 
self of the advantages of the Roll of Honor, should be un- 
mindful of the particular desirability to have an extra ad- 
vertisement in the issue for September 6—press day, 
August 30, 1905. 
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(e ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS(@©) 





Out of a grand total of 23,146 publications listed in the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
distin so-called gold 


per Directory, one hundred and twelve are 
marks (© ©). pandas 


guished from all the others by the 


blicati ving the gold marks in the 





Announcements under this cl 


from ha 
20 cents per line Ee week, two lines (the smallest advertisement accepted) cost 


Directory, cost 
$20.80 Lor a full year, 10 per ceni 


iscount, or $18.72 per year spot cash, if paid wholly in advance, 





WASHINGTON, D. C 


ELECTRICAL WORLD AND a Le ? 
1874; covers foreign 





THE EVENINGSTAR (©O), Washi D.C. 
Reaches 90% of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Act.av. for 1904: 
Daily 88,888 (OO), S’y 42.819, Wy107,925. 
THE MORNING NEWS (@©), Savannah, Ga. 
A good newspaper in every sense; with a well-to- 


ote. With many wants and ample means 
Oniy morning daily within one hundred miles. 


ILLINOIS, 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL (@O), Chicago. 
Largest circulation; best in point of quality. 


TRIBUNE (© ©). Only a in Chicago 
ceiving this mark. becau RIBUNE ads 
satisfactory 


BAKERS’ HELPEK (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal. Oldest, lar . best 
known. Subscribers in every State and ‘erritory. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE ppt ptt pln ong (© ©). 

Best paper in city ; read by best 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON PILOT (9. every wo Oo Reman 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donaboe, manager. 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (00). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold ini gold inark daily in Boston, 

BOSTON BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER a ©), 
greatest trade paper; circulation unive 

WORCESTER L’0OPINION PUBLIQUE ‘oc ©) is 
the leading French daily of New Englan 


TEXTILE WORT.D RECORD ( 9 Boston, is 

a see of the textile industry. Send for 
let, “The Textile Mill Trade.” 
MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE RECORD (@©). 
Only national paper in its field. 


T** NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minneapolis, Minn; $3 per year. Goes 
and flour trade all over tie warld The 
mi “Gold Mark” milling journal (OO). 
NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN EAGLE (QO) is THE advertising 


medium of Brooklyn 

THE POST EXPRESS (OO). Reshestar, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium in this secti 

ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation. influence and prestige. 

TH" IRON AGE (QO), established 1855. The 
recognized authority in its representative fields. 


ENGINEERING NEWS (@@).—An ~ ate of 
the fires on rder.—Tribune. rleaton, ‘a. 


E. News prin “than 
Other technical papers: 1) 4 1 & 3c. a word. Try v7 


VOGUE (©6). the authority on fashions. Ten 
cents a copy; Sia year. 364 364 Sth Ave., New York. 


yy DEALERS’ M MAGAZINF., 
eo arerade issue. 17,500 (@®). 
1 MALLETT. Pub . 253 "ub. 253 Broadway, N. = 
XE" YORK HERAT.D (@¢ DD (@©0). Whoever men- 
ions America’s lending newspapers menti 
the New York HERALD first. = — 


electrical purchasers: largest largest a iroulation, 
CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 

Bhan in every community who know more 
an all the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (© ©) bears “All the 
news that’s fit to print” oe over 100,000 homes 
within 25 miles of Times rigidly censors 
advertising ; quantity of qualag, 

NEW RA 4 BS (© ©). daily and Sun- 
ia. Established 1841. A conservative, clean 

and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purc rehasing power toa high 
grade advertiser. 
ONLO. 

CINCINNATI ENQUIRER L@ 

ential—of world-wide fam 


— in prosperous Middie W 
information supplied by Beckwith, N. yu “Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


“THE PHILADELPHIA hg is a Gold Mark 
© ) Newspaper, a = of Honor Newspaper, 


a e 
moss desisalte pth Bn mg for ’ a News- 
paper. Circulation, daily av daily average 1904, 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER (€ Qe Independence 
Halland Public Ledger are Philadelphia's land- 

marks; only paper allowed in thousands of Phila- 
delphia homes. Circu'ation now larger than in 
70 years. 52.540 more advertisements April, May 

June and July than same same period 1904. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@® DISPATCH ‘eo 


The that judici advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive, Pittsburg —_ y~ # two-cent 
morning paper assu: ne a prestige most 
Drofitabte 0 advertise Ear est home 
delivered eedaies in Greater ttsburg. 


Gesnt—tnhe- 
—— 




















sOUuTH cannesn A. 
THE STATE (OO), jumbia, 8. C. . 2a 
quality, la: gest pS = hay in South Caro! 


VIRGINIA. 

NORFOLK LANDMARK (@ ©) the recognised 
medium 1n its territory for investors and buy 
ers. Holds certificate from the Association of 
American Advertisers of bona fide ciroustion. 
If you are interested, ask to see voluntary | 
ters from advertisers who have gotten splendid 
results from LANDMARK. 


WISCONSIN. 


THE MILWAUKEK EVENING WISCONSIN 
(@©), one of the Golden Dozen Newspapers. 


CANADA. 
THE HALIFAX ee ees, ase the EVEN- 
ING MalL. Circulation 15.68 


THE TORONTO GLOBE (ee) 
SL ae 
cago. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 














COLORADO. HE Marion LEaper is recognized as the best 
’ HK Denver. wosr. Santay edition. Aug. 18 13, result getter tore want ads, 
. contained erent c fied r an aie os 
atotal of 100 2-10 columns. ‘the Post is the ‘big [7=> Muncie Stak is the recognized Want ad 


f Muncie. It prints four times as 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. much ro} advertising daily th 
The rate for Want advertising in the !’osT is 5c. ne ” — 
per line each insertion, seven words to the line. Muncie dailies combined. 


a IOWA. 
CONNECTICUT. 
' HE Des Moines CaPiITaL tees ‘a 
ERIDEN, Conn., RECORD covers fleld of 50.000 est circulation in tne city of Des Moines at 





population ; ; working people are — any daily new r. iti t ad medium 
mechanics. Classified rate, cent a word a day, of low “yd Kate, ome cent a ‘word. “By the month, 
five cents a word a week. “Agents Wanted,” gi perline. Itis published six evenings a w 
ete., half cent a word aday. Saturday the big day. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. MAINE. 
HE EVENING and Sunpay Stak, Washington HE EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
D. C. (@ ©), carries DOUBLE the number o' than all other Po: tiand dailies combined. 


WaNT Aps of any other paper. Rate Ic. a word. omemmemnp 
MARYLAND. 
ILLINOIS, Teo Dare seariee meaee 7 Ads 
EORIA (Tll.) JouRNAL reaches over 13,000 of than any other Baitimore daily. it is the 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. recognized Want Ad medium o1 itimore. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue. MASSACHUSETTS. 


H¥ CHAMPAIGN NEWS for years has car- 5 CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. DAILY ENTER- 
ried more classified ads than ali other PRISE, Brockton, Mass., curries solid page 








papers in Ch n cou Nearly ee ads. Circulation excee exceeds 10,000. 
crerybody in the county looks to The News to HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the t 


routes gua 4 New Basienders. bey 
HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS ig the city’s SSS et ee ae ae eone 
pon es i rectory Epa one sad the we columns. a 
“wantad” me ums of the country. a8 ‘HE BOSTON TRAVELER publishes more W; 
no Sunday issue, but is ye every evening i] advertising than any ane, custuaively pa 
Poy eyo a ‘oan ae 5 she ypar ing paper in its field. and every advertisement 
time it published Me 095, columns of elas ed aa. is paid for at the estanlished rates. 
sing, consisting o' indivi adver- y 
tisements; of this number, 201,666 were transmit- gee BE lated: By fat r 
ted to the Daity Nxws office by telephone. classified ads. and there were no trades, deals 01 
Eleven telephones are used exclusively for the gigcounts. his was a gain of 3,95 re Ba ” Food 
agencies and from thousands of individual cus. Over ‘be same period of 190, and was7l-l4s more 
dual cas- 
tomers throughout Chicago and its adjoining et ot ae. paper carried duriug the 
territory. ‘hese advertisements are, for the 





convenience of the readers, carefully classified MICHIGAN 

under 199 different classification a. No . 

free “want-ads” are published. The DamLy News AGINAW CouRIER-HERALD (daily), only, Sun- 
rigidly excludes all objectionable advertising. day paper; result getter; circy ion in ex- 
The value of the classified pe eed of the DAILY cess of 12,500; lc. word; 4c subsequent. 

News to the advertisers is tng in very 

rapid growth of this kind of oe => 3 in the MINNESOTA. 


paper. During the year 190% it increased 133 col- 

umns over 1902, notwithetanding an rao nn in Tr Minmenpels JOURMAL carried ove 55 

advertising rate; in 1904 it increases 314 columns 905, ¢ say ator wie ii - x t 

over 1903, or an average of a column a day. w dno biort bie, W hing, No tree 
“Nearly everybody who reads the English lan- ants and no o "eesss, e Wants. Cire ion, 





ge in, around or about Chicago reads the 1993, 57.039; 1904. 64,333; first 7 months 1906, 67,405; 
Baty NEWS,” says the Post- ‘office Re Review. July. 1908, 67.036 

See HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 

INDIANA. aa — ad medium “ cpg — has 

HE Terre Haute Star carries more Want ads m SOL many years. le the oldest Minne- 

than any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, ®polis dailv and has 100,000 subscribers, 

enecent per word. which is 30,000 odd each day over and above any 


other Minneapolis daily. its evening edition 
HE Indianapolis News during the year194 lone has a larger cir in 








printed 125.207 more classified advertise- many thousands, then any ris evening paper. 
ments than all other dailies of | It over 8 columns of Want advertise- 
combined. printing a total of 273,730 separate ments every week at full Faye (average of two 
paid Want ads during that time pages a day), no free ; price covers both 
morning and evening issues. No other Min- 

HE Star I of Indi ,;, neapolis daily carries anywhere near the num- 





r of id Wanted asavertisements or the 


TAR. Muncie ‘STAR and Terre Haute STAR; gmount in volume. 


general offices. Indianapolis. Rate in each. one ovasiemaiginge 
cent per word; combined rate, two cents per yre St. Paul DIsPaTcH is St. Paul’s Want Ad 
recto: 





word. carrying more advertising than 
“ a ye St. ae mediums combined. The guar- 

HE Indianapolis STaR is the Want ad medium teed paid circulation of the St Paul DIsPATCH 

of Indianapolis. It printed during the for ear — March 31, 1905, rodage HSL: for March, 
year of 1904 591.313 lines of Wantads. During ; for April 60.541; for May, 62.727 3~y in- 
the month of December the STaR printed 17.335 caused by thorough can vassing—n re- 


0 P 
lines of classified financial advertising. This is oes. Thousands of people use it exclusively 
4.275 lines more than published by any other In- and everybody includes , in their list No free 
dianapolis newspaper for the same period. The want acisare published and CN rn adver- 
News in December. 1904. printed 13.060 lines; the tising is rigidly excluded. The May advertising 
oe ork lines. and the Sun 2.630 lines. The showsa daily increase of over 602 lines in three 
] is STAR accepts no classified advertis- months. Seven telephone trunk lines assist in 
ior [a The rate is one cent per word. receiving this elassified business, 
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MISSOURI. 


es same Se LOBE carries more Want ade— 


than all other mecee in Southwest Missouri 
combines, bee nee S 
wo! um, 


[HE Kansas City JOURNAL: (every morning 
includi ea Sunday). one of the recognized 
ums of the United States; 21to 
d Wants Sunday; 7 to 10 columns 
Ps hate, 1 cent a word. 


MONTANA. 


‘(HE Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“Want Ad” medium ; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1904), 11,359 ; Sunday, 13,756. 


e wives results. Une centa 


Won 8 ad ro 


NEBRASKA. 


INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. A as cir- 
culation over 27,000. Centa 


4 ha Lincoln DaILy Stak, the best ‘Want Ad” 
me jium at Nebraska’s oo: uaran 
circulation exceeds 16,000 daily. “Rates, I cent 
per word. Sunday “ ant ads receive extra in- 
sertion in Saturday afternoon edition if copy is 

received in time, DaiLy STaR. Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
cmasere Darty Journat—Leading Hom 
r: i0to ze pages. Only “Want” Med. 
jum. Cent-a-word. Largest circulation. 


N®waak. N. J, Frere ZetTune (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 


NEW YORK. 
HE Post-ExPREss is the a afternoon Want 
ad-medium in Rocheste 


LBANY EvrNninc TOURNAL. Fastern L 7 ¥4s 








PHILADELPHIA: 
THE EVENING BULLETIN. 
Net paid daily ay aa circulation for 
uly: 


210,277 copies per day. 
“In Philadelphia nearly everybod; 
reads ‘The Bulletin,’”’ ” 


(See Roll 0 of Honor.) 


60,000 Homes of 
Prosperous Germans 


In Philadelphia are reached daily by 
the GERMAN DAILY GAZETTE. 
Sworn circulation 49,083 copies 
per day. 
Rates on application. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
4 HE Columbia STATE (QO) carries more Want 
ads than any other 8S. C, newspaper. 


VERMONT. 
Tia Burlington DaiLy News is the popular 
paper and the Want medium of the city. 
hes twice as many people as any other and 





best paper for Wants 


re ARGUS. Mount Vernon. mY. a 
ant ad in County. 








N ee the LraDER carries largest pat- 
ronage; hence pays best. re il, Me Ue 


carries more Want aas. Absolutely necessary to 
any advertiser in Burlington terr.tory. 
VIRGINIA, 


HE News LEADER, p' re ey ‘ed a 
except pe Richmond argest 





UFFALO NEWS with over 87,000 c lati 
is the only Want Medium in Buftale and the 
stro! Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


HE Lyman ng of aiene, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other classified 
matter chan any other paper in Albany, and 
poe wep rantees a ——— greater than al other 
y papers in that cit 
PRintees: INK corer weekly. The rec- 
ognized and leading Wantad medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, aavertis- 
i novelties, printing, written circulars, 
= r mage Be office devices. adwriting, half. 
me making. ractically anything which 
interests and ey to advertisers and busi- 
ness advertisements, 20 cents 
y. line 9 per issue ae six words toaline, Sample 
. ten cents. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
‘HE EVENING SENTINEL. Winston-Salem, 
the want ad medium of western North 
Carolina. 25 per cent net increase circulation 
past six months. kate, 5 cents line. 


Ono. 
ie Zanesville the TIMES-RECORDER prints twice 
asmany Want Ads as all the other papers. 
HE Zanesville SIGNAL reaches 64 townsin 8. E. 
Ohio, also 68 rurai routes; c. a word net. 
OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 
HE MansFivtp News publishes daily more 
Want ads than any other 20.000 population 
newspaper; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or legs, ; one cent per each additional word. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Ts OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City, 11,851. Publishes 
more Wants than avy four Okla.competitors, 








PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ts Chester. Pa.. Pig carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than 


any 
other paper. 


ong odds (28,575 Rog 1 vena 
the pesteninnt want advertisement medium — 
Virginia. Classified advts., one cent a word 
insertion. cash in advance; no advertssomens 
counted as less than 25 words; no display. 


WISCONSIN. 
N O paper of its class carries as many Want 
ads as the EVENING TELEGRAM, of Superior, 
Wisconsin. 


N fpr GAZETTE, ZEITE, daily and weekly, 
e reaches 6.500 subscribers in the million dol- 
lar Wisconsin tobacco belt, the richest section 
of the Northwest. Rates; Want Ads—daily, 3 
lines 3 times, 25c.; weekly, 5c. line. Big results 
from little talk. 


CANADA, 
NHE Halifax HERALD (©©) and the Mair—Nova 
Scotia's recognized Want ad mediums, 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canada without exception. (Daily 
95,825, Saturdays 113,892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantadsthan any French newspaper in the world 


HE DaILy TELUGRAPH, St. Jobn, N. B.,is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest ae and most up-to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


‘(HE Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FaMILy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more W ant advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


pins Winnipeg FREE Press carries more 
*‘Want” advertisements than any other 

py 4 paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature thun are contained in all the other 
dail papers published in the Canadian North- 
west combined. Moreover, the FREE PRESS car- 
ries a larger volume of general advertising 
than any other daily raper in the Dominion, 
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VICTORIA COLONIST. Oldest establishedise: 
paper ( 186). Covers entire a 
est Want Ad median. on the Ca = 
Coast. 
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Daily average.... .. 
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State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss: 

I, W. T. Adair, Circulation Ma 
solemnly swear that the above state 
daily and Sunday “ Tribune,” day by @ 
that from the statement all sample cis 
maining day by day unsold in the mag@fi 





Subscribed and sworn to before mg 











MORE CITY CIRCULATION THAN ALL 
THE OTHER CHICAGO 2-CENT 
PAPERS COMSINED 
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o Tribune.. 


2-CENT MORN- 

















154,012 
229,940 





n@er of the Chicago “Tribune,” do 
cit gives the actual editions of the 
@, for the month of July, 1g05, and 
8, copies spoiled in printing, or re- 
fice, have been deducted. 
? W. T. ADAIR. 
em@mis tith day of August, 1905. 
RED $8GOLDSMITH, Notary Public. 
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NEARLY TWICE THE CITY CIRCU- 
LATION OF ANY 2-CENT 
PAPER IN CHICAGO 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


wen 

(@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price. two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. inadvance. On receipt of five do! 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one ume, will 
be put down for one year each and a larger nuzn- 
ber at the same rate. Five cents acopy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates it is always possible to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more. but in 
all such cases harge will be five dollars a 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure, 
¥% lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40). 

Yor specified ition selected by the a.iver- 
tisers, it granted, douvie price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come tohand one week 
in aavance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year may 
be + yong atthe aay the advertiser, 
and space used paid for rata. a 

Two lines smaliest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

ee | ata appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. ’ 

Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year, if demanded, 

rans 


Cuar_es J. ZINGG, 
Editor and Manager. 


OFFices: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears.50-52 Ludgate Eill.EC 


NEW YORK, AUG. 23, 1005. 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 

















OVERTONES IN ADVERTIS- 
IN G. 





Advertising has a_ singular 
danger that many observant wri- 
ters of publicity may have noticed 
—the tendency to so magnify truth 
and present it so favorably that 
it really becomes an unintentional 
untruth. This tendency is due to 
the fact that a writer of adver- 
tising aims to impress people with 
the merits of what he is exploit- 
ing, and in doing so often loses 
sight of the limitations of his 
goods. Of course, as the goods 
will eventually be compared with 
the advertising promise far more 
carefully than the advertising 
writer himself is likely to compare 





them, there is danger in this spe- 
cies of writing. 
* * * 

It might be called writing in an 
overtone. To illustrate: An ex- 
perienced advertising man in New 
York, preparing copy for a certain 
subscription dictionary, looked up 
the number of sales that had been 
made and found that more than 
100,000 dictionaries had been sold. 
This seemed quite . impressive. 
Then it occurred to him to multi- 
ply the number of copies by the 
number of people in the statistical 
family, allowing five readers to the 
book. This made a half million 
readers. Then, following this 
same line of thought, he con- 
structed an ad starting with the 
statement that a half million per- 
sons owned, enjoyed and were in- 
structed by this dictionary. This 
was true in one way, but quite 
untrue in another. It made an 
impressive headline, but also one 
that might be doubted. The sales 
manager of the dictionary looked 
upon its untruth and exaggeration 
rather than its picturesqueness. 
He and the advertising writer 
argues the matter over at some 
length, in a good-natured spirit. 
The upshot of the incident was 
that the ad never appeared, but 
was suppressed. A day after the 
adwriter had given up the idea 
it cooled, and he was able to view 
it impartially, and then he ad- 
mitted that as an idea it was not 
strong enough to justify the ex- 
aggeration he had employed. 

* * * 

Not long ago an excellent old 
lady in New Jersey, reading her 
morning paper, grew so enthus- 
iastic over the advertising descrip- 
tion of some wall paper which 
had been put on sale for one day 
only at a New York store that 
she hurried across the river to 
get some of it. The adwriter had 
not only described it as dollar 
wall paper for five cents a roll, 
but had used what might be called 
“dollar language”—that is, terms 
and descriptions likely to appeal 
only to readers who have dollar 
wall paper tastes. To the lady’s 
surprise the stuff actualiy on sale 
was not only priced at five cents, 
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but looked the part in an eminent de- 
gree. She went back home disap- 
pointed. The advertising writer 
had written in an overtone, and 
she was out her day and her 
car-fare. 
* * * 
Overtones are a very definite 
danger in writing publicity, and 
the more dangerous to results be- 
cause they are likely to do most 
harm in the exploitation of costly 
goods. But they can be easily 
guarded against if one knows how 
they are caused. When overtones 
creep into adwriting it is a pretty 
certain indication that the writer 
has got away from his goods. 
With the latter before him for 
original study and description he 
may become enthusiastic, but will 
hardly go out of reasonable 
bounds in writing of them. But 
next day another ad for the same 
goods may be wanted, and he 
writes one from memory. Per- 
haps the thing he writes about is 
something like a piano or sewing 
machine, for which he prepares 
copy the year round. Presently 
he falls into the habit of drawing 
upon memory and imagination for 
ideas and descriptions, believing 
that nothing new will be learned 
by studying the goods afresh. 
Gradually he gets further and 
further away, writing in a higher 
and higher key, depending upon 
imagination more than fact, 
though quite unconsciously. Then 
overtones result and the goods do 
not fit the advertising. 


THE only equitable rate is a 
flat rate—provided the price is 
tight. A good and deserving pub- 
lication has no difficulty in getting 
the price every time. The weaker 
ones find the sliding scale an ex- 
cellent bait for business. 

oh ae 





A PARCELS post arrangement 
has been perfected with Australia. 
Parcels weighing not more than 
four pounds six ounces, measur- 
ing not more than three feet six 
inches in length, and of a value 
not exceeding $50, may be mailed 
from this country at twelve cents 
Per pound or fraction. 


THE greatest fallacy floating 
around in publication offices is the 
special position fallacy. C. J. Z. 





THE newspaper that is read by 
the most people of the kind you 
want to reach is the paper for 
you to use no matter what its 
circulation may be. 





THE sixth annual almanac of the 
Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., South 
Bend, Ind., is a neat book of fifty 
pages, containing information that 
makes it an excellent piece of lit- 
erature to distribute to the farmer. 

“ WorK is the soul’s sovereign sol- 
ace, In moments of great sorrow, 
when neither our own reason nor the 
sympathy of friends avail, it gives us 
our only consolation and the soothing 
sameness of our daily tasks; the nar- 
cotic influence of routine brings with 
them healing and forgetfulness,” 











AFTER being lost for a whole 
year, a pocketbook containing 
$6,100 was found the other day 
behind a billboard on an elevated 
station platform, in New York, by 
one of the employees oi the ele- 
vated lines. It was returned to 
the owner intact. 





AN interesting printers’ exhibi- 
tion was held in the show-rooms 
of the Chas. Beck raper Co., Ltd., 
609 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
last week. Everything in the way 
of labor-saving appliances was on 
view and afforded a good deal of 
interest to the visitors who called. 
Machinery in full operation was 
one of the special features, and the 
Improved Gally Universal Press, 
Challenge Gordon, Chandler & 
Price Press, and the National 
Jobber were all running at full 
speed. The special attraction of 
the exhibition, was the complete 
line of wood goods, made by the 
well known firm of Tubbs Manu- 
facturing Co., of Ludington, Mich. 
This line included cabinets, 
stands, imposing stone frames, 
paper cutters of several makes, 
mitering machines and_ rule 
cutters, 
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WitH its next issue the 
Woman’s Herald, the monthly 
advertising journal of the But- 
terick Trio, will be called the 
Butterick Herald. A number of 
changes are also to be made in 
the editorial policy. Thomas 
Balmer’s -series of articles on 
“Successful Food Advertising” 
continue to be a feature of the 
Butterick Herald and What to 
Eat. 


LATEST ADDITION TO THE 
STAR GALAXY. 


This week Mr. W. H. Hodgson, 
publisher of the Westchester, Pa., 
Local News, sought and obtained 
the Guarantee Star for his publi- 
cation to appear in the 1906 issue 
of Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory. In the Roll of Honor 
the Local News is catalogued as 
follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


West Chester. Local News, daily. W. H. 
Hodgson. Average for 1904, 15180 (). 


EMPLOYMENT AGENTS 
MUST NOT DISGUISE 
ADS. 


A woman employment agent, 
Miss Anna J. Jupp, 150 Nassau 
street, New York, was recently 
warned that she must not adver- 
tise for stenographers in the 
“Help Wanted” columns of daily 
papers without indicating in her 
ads that she conducts an agency. 
Complaints against blind ads have 
been received from persons out of 
employment, who went to the 
agent’s office under the impression 
that she was an employer. Upon 
being brought into court by a 
summons Miss Jupp promised to 
indicate in future ads that she is 
an employment agent. If she 
does not do so an arrest will fol- 
low and a trial be made of the 
matter. Her action is said to be 
a violation of the license laws of 
New York. 


WituAm Borsopr has become 
editor of the National Advertiser, 
New York City. 


Late advices from Louisville, 
where the Harold W. Phillips 
Service has been doing business 
as an advertising agency, indicate 
that this concern has suspended. 
Drafts made upon it by publishers 
who ran business placed by Phil- 
lips are returned with the annota- 
tion that the outfit has disap- 
peared. 


THE character of an advertise- 
ment ought to conform to the 
character of the publication in 
which it is printed. The adver- 
tisement intended for a newspa- 
per should, as a rule, be brief, 
even though big, while one de- 
signed for a magazine may be 
longer, since magazines are usu- 
ally read in a more leisurely 


fashion than are newspapers, 


THE State of Washington is one 
of the best advertised in the 
Union. Not only do the trans- 
continental railroads issue tons of 
advertising literature descriptive 
of it but the people of Washing- 
ton themselves are firm believers 
in the efficacy of printers’ ink. 
Nearly every county in the State 
has its advertising committee and 
the work turned out by these 
gentlemen loses nothing by com- 
parison with the advertising mat- 
ter of the East. This is especially 
true of a sixty-four page folder 
issued in the interest of Snoho- 
mish County, which lies just north 
of Seattle, on Puget Sound. The 
opportunities for investors and 
home-seekers are set forth in 2 
convincing way and the pamphlet 
is profusely illustrated with half 
tone views. <A footnote on th 
first page states that the pamphlet 
in question is wholly a local prod- 
uct, the paper being “grown in th: 
forests, manufactured and made 
into a book and printed complete 
in Snohomish County.” Snoho- 
mish County is to be congratulated 
on its enterprise and the Everett 
Daily Herald for an excellent ex- 
ample of advertising book-making. 
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Tue Ridgway-Thayer Company 
announce their ‘entrance into the 
book publishing business by taking 
the back cover-page of their own 
magazine for September for the 
announcement of the first volume 
of Lawson’s book, “Frenzied Fi- 
nance.” 


MR. -CORTELYOU’S WORK. 


Mr. 
hunting out 


Cortelyou’s 1 new work in 
swindling concerns 
which advertise in papers an 
periodicals, seems about to be 
—— along pretty broad 
lines. Deputies are to call upon, or 
write to advertisers whose an- 
nouncements seem suspicious, and 
if the answer indicates fraud the 
mails are to be closed to the con- 
cern. The papers should wel- 
come this action on the part of 
orm postmaster-general, and give 
him all possible countenance and 
assistance. 

The list of advertisers whose 
businesses come within the danger 
of Mr. Cortelyou’s energies, are 
wide, and grow wider after study, 
so that it will be to the everlast- 
ing advantage of advertising if 
the work is made drastic.—Fame. 


ADVER- 


INTERNATIONAL 
TISING ASSOCIATION. 


Three new members of the 
Board of Directors have been 
elected by the International Ad- 
vertising Association—O. H. Cos- 
den, of Wm. B. Riker & Sons Co., 
New York City; C. F. Edgarton, 
of the C. A, Edgarton Mfg. Co., 
New York; and Louis Eckstein, 
of the Red Book Corporation, 
Chicago. The question of copy- 
right as applied to advertising 
copy and illustrations is receiving 
the attention of the association. 
An amendment to the United 
States copyright laws has been 
drafted for presentation to Con- 
gress at the coming session. The 
association issues confidentially to 
its members a large chart showing 
the July averages of advertising 
carried by about sixty leading 
weekly and monthly magazines, 
subdivided into groups according 
to the commodities exploited. 
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Agricultural Advertising quotes 
a successful mail-order advertiser 
as saying: “Seventy-five per cent 
of our gross sales are made right 
after harvest, when people have 
their crop money, and that is when 
we go in for heavy advertising.” 
To know when to advertise is 
quite as important as to know 
where and how. Of some lines 
of business it may be truthfully 
said that “the time to advertise is 
all the time,” but the maxim 
should not be blindly followed in 
all cases. 


THE LONDON “TIMES” 
SELLS BOOKS. 


The London Times has gone 
into book-selling on a large scale, 
according to a correspondent of 
the New York Times. It con- 
tracts with book publishers for 
a certain number of copies, which 
are distributed to its readers on 
the circulating library plan, and 
not only bargains for the usual 
trade discount, but also requires 
that a certain amount of the 
money paid the book publisher 
shall be invested in advertising in 
the Times. It is said that the 
London. Times has found an out- 
let for more than $10,000,000 
worth of books since it took up 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 





The Little Schoolmaster does 
not blame an advertising agent for 
making swap offers to publishers. 

PRINTERS’ INK blames the 
American publisher who accepts 
propositions of that sort and there- 
by admits that advertising space in 
his publication has no fixed value, 
and wants everybody else to know 
thatit hasn’t. The newspaper pub- 
lisher who swaps space cheapens 
his paper, cheapens himself and 
assists generally in taking an unfair 
advantage of some inexperienced 
advertiser. Every American pub- 
lisher, who believes in a square and 
honorable deal, will turn down 
emphatically the advertising agent 
who wants something for which he 
does not intend to give a fair re- 
turn. Space offers in personal or- 
gans of no standing are not a fair 
return. 














Mr. M. C. WATSON, 1509 Home 
Life Insurance Building, Broadway, 
New York, has been appointed East- 
ern representative for the Janesville, 
Wisconsin, Gazette. 





THE NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO. 


What is known as the News League 
of Ohio consists of two papers—the 
Dayton Daily News and the Spring- 
field Daily News, the latter the old 
Press-Republic under a new name, 
James M. Cox is publisher and mana- 
ger of the two papers, and W. E. Pil- 
kinton advertising manager. Both 
papers have the exclusive evening 
franchise for their respective cities 
from the Associated Press. From a 
pamphlet recently issued by the News 
League of Ohio the following is 
gleaned: 


DAYTON: Population nearly 125,- 
ooo—the fifth largest city in the State 
in point of population and third in 
importance of manufactures, being out- 
ranked only by Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati, Omitting the resources of the 
seven national banks the deposits in 
Dayton’s saving institutions alone show 
an average balance of about sixty dol- 
lars for each family residing in the 
city. Principal manufactures: Cash 
registers, sewing machines, bicycles, 
automobiles, rubber goods, furniture, 
paints, cigars, railroad and_ electric 
cars and machinery for almost every 
purpose. Dayton stands first among 
the cities of Ohio in volume of trade 
with foreign countries and third in 
amount of wages pai 

SPRINGFIELD: Population over 
50,000. Has 242 factories giving em- 
ployment to nearly 10,000 persons. 
Among its principal manufactured prod- 
ucts are furnaces and turbine whee s, 
malleable iron castings, caskets and 
trimmings and above all agricultural 
implements. In this industry Spring- 
field stands second to Chicago. Nearly 
four-fifths of the piano p'ates manu- 
factured in the United States are made 
in Springfield. The prosperity of 
Springfield is aided materially by the 
fact that the city is located in the 
heart of an immensely fertile agricult- 
ural district—the Mad River Valley. 


The Dayton Daily News claims now 
a circulation of 22,243, which the pub- 
lishers guarantee to be greater than 
the circulation of all other Dayton 
dailies combined. The same claim is 
made for the Springfield Daily Mews, 
which prints 11,662 copies daily. The 
two papers cover twelve of the most 
prosperous counties of Ohio. The 
News League is represented by La 
Coste & Maxwell, 140 Nassau street, 
New York, and by John Glass, Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 
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Tue World Advertising Co. has 
been formed in San Francisco, 
with capital stock of $500,000, 01 
which $25 has been subscribed. 
The new concern proposes to do 
a general agency business, it is 
said. The officers are W. H. 
Dohrmann, N. P. Olson, D. E. 
Bohannon, S. C. Jones and J, E. 
Walsh. 





METHODS OF THE ADVER- 
TISING QUACK. 


A medical correspondent of the 
New York Times, evidently fam- 
iliar with the East Side of New 
York, shows what is behind th 
mass of questionable medical -ad- 
vertising that forms the staple o! 
a certain class of daily papers. 
“Among the vast army of physi- 
cians on the East Side,” he says, 
“there is a certain restless, ever- 
scheming element which care 
little for professional ethics and 
less for the welfare of the com- 
munity. These are what we may 
call commercial doctors. Their 
scheme is to increase their prac- 
tice by advertising themselves as 
professors, specialists, visiting 
phyicians, or surgeons to certaiti 
hospitals. As they cannot conneci 
themselves with existing institu 
tions on account of their limited 
and deficient knowledge of medica! 
science, they create hospitals and 
dispensaries of their own. Seven 
or eight such doctors make equal 
investments of about $50, obtain 
a charter through some political 
influence, hire a house, put up two 
or three big signs with blazing 


golden letters announcing the 
professors’ hours, and the dis- 
pensary is in full blast. Dr. 
Boaster becomes specialist of 


stomach diseases; Dr. Upstart 
takes the nervous specialty; Dr 
Skinem surgery. The under- 
standing between these so-called 
specialists is to write two or three 
prescriptions for each patient, in 
order to extort an additional 20 
or 30 cents from the poor suf- 
ferer, and Mr. Waterful, the 
druggist, dispenses the same col- 
ored acqua and calomel tablets to 
each and every patient.” 
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Tue Ralph Advertising Agency, 
of Springfield, Ohio, has been 
moved to Columbus, that State. 
Wm. M. Mumm is president, Ed. 
S. Ralph, vice-president and H. E. 
Romer, secretary and treasurer. 
This agency was organized in 
1896 and incorporated last year. 
The removal was made necessary 
by rapid development of business 
about Columbus. 





I DETERMINED to sell my Amer- 
ican interests in the Derrick 
Agency because it became clear to 
me that it was better to concen- 
trate my efforts at one point rather 
than to reassume the dual role of 
personally conducting the affairs 
of our two principal offices, turn 
and turn about. The close per- 
sonal service which I know is ne- 
cessary to the best interests of my 
clients was the deciding factor.— 
Paul E. Derrick in the London 
Advertising World for August, 
1905. 


REORGANIZATION BY AD- 
VERTISING. 


On the day after the recent 
great fire which destroyed the 
Lackawanna’s station, ferry- 
houses and several ferry-boats in 
Hoboken, large spaces were taken 
in New York to reorganize the 
thousands of commuters thus sent 
to trolley lines and competing 
railroads. By the morning of the 
secohd day half pages were filled 
with pictures of the road’s mascot, 
“Phoebe Snow,” and the follow- 
ing verses: 

Yes, Phoebe Snow, you still can go 

Where’er you will 4 day or night 

Upon the Road of Anthracite. 

Despite the fire of Monday night 

You still may travel clean and white 

Upon the Road of Anthracite. 

We’re right on time both day and night, 

On Eastern and on Western flight, 

Upon the Road of Anthracite. 

Yes, Mistress Snow—our word, you 
know, 

Is good as you, and you’re a'l right, 

Unon the Road of Anthracite. 





THe New York Commercial 
publishes every Friday morning 
an “International supplement” 
giving news of foreign trade all 
over the world, with complete 
markets in both English and 
Spanish. Some of its editorials 
are also in the latter language, as 
well as a fair proportion of com- 
mercial news, and emphasis is 
laid upon opportunities for Amer- 
ican trade all over the world. 





WHAT HE NEEDS. 


Loyalty and concentration are 
two pretty good attributes of an 
advertising man, originality and 
stick-to-it-iveness added in proper 
proportions will help out, but none 
of them are sufficient of them- 
selves, each needs the aid of all 
the others. A comprehension of 
this will give a pretty good idea 
of what an all around fine fellow 
one has to be in order to succeed 
as an advertising man.—Fame. 








TWO GOOD ONES IN OHIO. 


A booklet about the Dayton 
Daily News and Springfield Daily 
News (formerly Press-Republic) 
gives not only circulation state- 
ments, but statistics of these two 
cities, a map of Ohio showing the 
territory the papers cover, repro- 
ductions of the classified pages to 
show want-ad patronage and ra- 
tings from Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. The names 
of leading firms in the drug, 
clothing, grocery, wholesale _liq- 
uor, dry goods and tobacco trades 
are also given for the two cities. 
Nothing seems to be lacking that 
‘a general advertiser would wish to 
know in forming an estimate of 
these dailies and their communi- 
ties. James Cox is publisher of 
both papers, and the New York 
representation is in the hands of 
LaCoste & Maxwell, Nassau- 
Beekman Building. 











ree ener mene 








The 
force—is the practice of swapping space. 
always itted—p: ditatedly. 








test harm that has ever befallen advertising as an honest business 


In this pernicious process somebody is 
C. J. Z. 
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IS THIS GOOD ADVER- 
TISING? 


The editor of Printers’ INK 
has received the following criti- 
cism of some advertisements re- 
cently prepared for the trade by 
the manufacturers of the Craw- 
ford Shoe: 


“The manufacturers of Crawford’s 
shoes have issued a booklet containing 
proofs of twelve electrotypes that they 
offer to send free to any dealer 
hand ing their shoes who will agree to 
insert the series at his own expense 
in a daily paper, one advertisement each 
day for a period of twelve week days. 
Each advertisement occupics a space 
three columns wide by six inches deep 
—a total of 252 agate lines. The whole 
series would require 216 inches of 
space equivalent to something more 
than ten columns of the average news- 
eee. 

‘he Crawford shoe is a good shoe. 
It sels at a fair price. The dealers 
who handle it can give you a dozen 
reasons off-hand why you should buy 
the Crawford shoe in preference to any 
other make. The manufacturers could 


doubtless give a great deal of inter- 
esting information if they would con- 
cerning methods of manufacture, the 
materials used, 


etc.—information that 

















would tend to impress the reader with 
the fact that the Crawford was prob- 
ably as good a shoe as could be had 
for the money. It is a ‘ong story that 
cannot be told in ten columns, and it is 
likely that the story of the Crawford 
shoe could be told in less space with- 
out omitting a single argument in its 
favor or materially weakening the dis- 


p ay. 

In the series of advertisements that 
they have prepared for retailers 
handling their goods the manufacturers 
of the Crawford shoe have devoted 
the whole space to twelve jingles sim- 
ilar to the two enclosed. There is not 
a line concerning the merits of the 
shoe itself—no picture of it—nothing 
but rhymes purporting to express the 
opinions of personages who were dead 
and bur’ed ‘ong tkfore there was ever 
a Crawford shoe to advertise. That 





the display is bold there is no denying 
but it would seem to be equally cer- 
tain that boldness—even to the point 
of recklessness—would have to he a 












See mighty Caser on 0 Lust; 
Why is it thet be seems so 
fussed? 








characteristic of the shoe dealer wh 
would pubish these advertisements 
his own expense.” 

The advertising world is divid 
ed on the question as to wheth: 
jingles are effective as advertis: 
ments. Some large and successful 
advertisers have used them, but it 
is probably true that the greatest 
advertising successes have becn 
achieved by those who have habit- 
ually relied on effective arguments 
set forth in plain prose. 


ot 


4 


A New York firm that makes a 
specialty of electric installations 
uses the following catch-phrase in 
its advertisements: “Wire for us 
and we will wire for you.” 


TRADE JOURNAL AGENCY 
DIFFICULTIES. 


Two judgments aggregating 
$25,000 have been granted against 
the Trade Paper Agency, New 
York, an agency which places ad- 
vertising only in the trade and 
technical press. Julian G. Buck- 
ley holds these judgments. Sev- 
eral years ago he became the con- 
cern’s financial backer, and later 
its president and manager. 1] 
judgments were obtained to 
formally wind up the agency’s 
business, which, it is said, ha 
never been profitable. 








Tue exhibition of folly and in- | 
gratitude is frequently the only 
thing by which some men survive 
in our memory. 
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POULTRY JOURNALS FORM 
AN ASSOCIATION. 





At Indianapolis recently repre- 
sentatives of the leading poultry 
journals of the United States met 
and formed the Poultry Press As- 
sociation of America, for social 
and business ends. Membership 
includes nearly every poultry 
journal in the United States and 
Canada. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Geo. E. How- 
ard, The Feather, Washington, 

vice-president, Theo. 
Inland Poultry Journal, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary, J. F. 
Schureman, Commercial Poultry, 
Chicago ; treasurer, Frank Heck, 
Successful Poultry Journal, Chi- 
cago, with an executive committee 
of seven covering the poultry 
press of the entire country. 





NO DEFENSE. 





The greatest harm that has ever befalien 
advertising as an honest business force is 
the practice of swapping space. In this 
pernicious process somebody is oe out- 
witted—premeditatedly. C.J Z. 











The above ‘‘ Declaration of Faith’’ of Mr, 
Zingg is intéresting, but it needs some ex. 
apne for which we respectfully 
call. 

Of course, Mr, Zingg knows what 
he is talking about, but let us ask a 
question which can be better answered 
by Printers’ INK than by any one 

‘ Why have its principles on the 
space-swapping subject undergone so 
great a change? 

Printers’ INK used to swap space, 
and it made a mighty good thing of 
it. *It secured from more than one 
publisher $10,400 worth of space in re- 
turn for a sing’e page ad to run one 
year. The fact that many of these 
contracts were renewed year after year 
is proof that Printers’ Tex found this 


exchange space valuable, and also proof 
that the other parties to the contract 
were satisfied with Printers’ Ink, 
else they would not have made the 
deal even a second time, to say nothing 
of allowing it to run year after year. 

That the arrang.ment_ was finally 
discontinued does not miiitate against 
its previous value; for all good things 
must come to an end sometime, and 
various reasons other than its ceasing 
to pay may have caused one or the 
other periodical to withdraw. Change 
is not infrequently found to be as 
desirable a feature of advertising as 
of anything else. Is not this correct? 

What odds does it make if, for in- 
stance, the New York Times decides 
that it wants to elaborately advertise 
the Disraeli stories in the Evening 
Post, and at the same time the last 
mentioned paper has use for space in 
the columns of its contemporary; if 
the Times should say to the Post, 
or vice versa: “I should like to ar- 
range for $2,000 worth of space in 
your paper for its equivalent in mine,” 
and whether a deal be closed on that 
basis, or if checks for the $2,000 pass 
between the respective papers? 

While the practice of swapping space 
may not, to everybody and always, be 
convenient, and while it may, at times 
and instances, have some objectionabe 
features, we do not see how it can 
possibly be “the greatest harm that 
has ever befallen advertising as an 
honest business force,” or how it can 
jutly, be considered ‘‘a pernicious pro- 
cess,” or why, necessarily, somebody 
“is always outwittted—premeditatedly. 

Mr. Zingg surely knows what he is 
talking about, and the subject is one 
of greatest interest to both pub ishers 
and advertisers; therefore a commen- 
tary, for such Mr. Zing “Declara- 
tion of Faith” surely nee = could not 
fail to be appreciated. —The National 
Advertiser, August 12, 1905. 


Shrewd, experienced lawyers 
know when they have a case 
which will appeal strongest to 
court and jury by not putting in 
any defense. C. J. Z. thinks his 
case is one so plain, so strong, so 
self-evident that it needs no 
defense. 











issue, 


fore August 30, 1905. 





THE LAST CALL. 


Advertisement constructors, designers, catalogue- 
makers, dealers and manufacturers in office devices 
and novelties should be especially interested in the 
advertisement appearing on pages 50 and 51 in this 
Orders and copy for the special edition for 
September 6 must be received in this office on or be- 
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FARM JOURNALS WILL GET 
TOGETHER IN THE 
SOUTH. 


A meeting to organize an asso- 
ciation of Southern farm journals 
was held at Norfolk, Va., August 
16. Southern agricultural editors 
think there is both a business and 
social advantage in organizing. 
The publications represented are: 
Southern Planter, Richmond; 
Southern Agriculturist, _Nash- 
ville; Southern Farm Gazette, 
Starkville, Miss.; Oklahoma City 
Farm Journal; Southern Rural- 
ist, Atlanta; Farm and Ranch, 
Dallas; Southern Cultivator, At- 
lanta; Tri-State Farmer, Chat- 
tanooga ; Oklahoma Farmer, 
Guthrie; Southern Farm Maga- 
zine, Baltimore; Southern Poul- 
try Journal, Dallas; Nutgrower, 
Poulon, Ga.; the Profitable Farm- 
er, Raleigh, N. C. 








SURELY ENTITLED TO IT. 


Stanley Day’s mail-order paper, 
the Advertiser’s Guide, one of the 
best known publications of its 
kind in the United States, which 
was temporarily suspended a 
month ago, may be withdrawn 
entirely from circulation, Mr. 
Day intends to apply for second- 
class mail matter rates on the pa- 
per, and if his application is de- 
nied he will make no effort to re- 
sume publication. The Guide has 
never been listed as second-class 
matter, and Mr. Day has had to 
pay full rates for mailing ever 
since it started about seventeen 
years ago. In the past twelve 
years he has spent no_ less 
than $7,200 in postage on the pub- 
lication, The paper is a bona fide 
and recognized periodical, rated as 
one of the best edited and most 
valuable in its field, and there 
seems no plain reason why second 
class privileges should be denied 
it, but Mr. Day, having little faith 
in the discernment or good sense 
of departmental officials, and none 
at all in his congressman’s anxiety 
to serve constituents between 





elections, is not wholly sanguine 
that the Guide will be rated as re- 
quested.—Plainfield, N. J., Press, 
August goth, 





Printers’ INK is enabled to an- 
nounce that Mr. Rowell’s papers, 
“Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent,” begun in the first issue for 
January, will continue through 
the year, the fifty-second and con- 
cluding paper having place in the 
issue of December 27th. Thes 
reminiscences of a long life, de- 
voted—not very industriously—to 
a business that is not too wel! 
understood by men in general, 
have proved to possess an unex 
pected interest for a few, not only 
among those who have grown oli 
in the study of advertising mat- 
ters but also among young men 
from whose ranks the advertisin:: 
men of the future will be de- 
veloped. Mr. Rowell has been 
particularly gratified by such evi- 
dences, as he has seen that hi; 
papers have been found readable, 
by office boys and clerks, to a de- 
gree he would not have expected. 
There have been suggestions, an‘ 
requests, that the papers, after 
completion and revision, should be 
re-published in book form; but for 
this there does not appear to b 
any compelling demand. They 
would fill, about five hundred 
pages of four hundred words, and, 
issued in two volumes, ought to 
sell, at a retail, for not less, per- 
haps, than three dollars a set. 
Maybe the cost of publication 
would not exceed twelve hundred 
and fifty dollars for an edition of 
a thousand copies; which would 
be about the number that would 
have to be disposed of te permit 
the usual discounts to the trade: 
furnish the complimentary copie: 
always found requisite; and en 
able the publisher to get out 
whole. If it should at any tim 
be made to appear that there doe 
exist a demand sufficient to ab- 
sorb such an edition, it is possibl: 
that a publisher may be found: 
but it is not at present though’ 
that any such demand exists 
The bound volumes of Printers’ 
InK for the year 1905 will contai: 
the papers in full; and to these 
the antiquarian may always refer 
if he finds that, without access to 
this rather unique series of pa- 
pers, life does not seem to be 
worth living. 
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A NEWSPAPER directory of Can- 
ada, with descriptions of each 
periodical published in the Do- 
minion, its territory, readers, etc., 
is issued by the Desbarats Adver- 
tising Agency, Montreal. The 
edition for 1905 gives a list of 
the chief industries of Canada. 





ASK PROTECTION FOR A 
TRADEMARK. 


The Mysell-Rollins Co., San 
Francisco, makers of a variety of 
paper for use in public schools 
known and advertised for the past 
thirteen years as “Bank Stock 
Paper,” have brought suit against 
Cunningham, Curtis & Welsh and 
Payot, Upham & Co., that city, to 
restrain them from manufacturing 
and selling a line of goods that is 
said to infringe the plaintiffs’ pro- 
prietary rights. The Mysell-Rol- 
lings Co. has made a point of pro- 
viding paper that, by reason of its 
peculiar weave and texture, re- 
lieves the strain on children’s 
eyes, and in this lies the value of 
the trademark. 


A WISE MOVE. 


Mr. Paul E. Derrick, of the 
Paul E. Derrick Advertising 
Agency, 34 £xNorfolk _ street, 
Strand, London, W. C., writes 
the Little Schoolmaster under 
date of August 4: 


I have decided it is to my interest 
not to enter into any exclusive con- 
tract relations with any American 
agent, but to conduct this agency as 
a clearing house for all clean Ameri- 
can business and put it to the service 
of all reputable American agents upon 
an exact equality of terms and without 
“playing favorites.” 

My personal acquaintance with 
American advertisers and standing 
with the American advertising public, 
together with my large experience in 
American advertising and American 
business coupled with a _ thorough 
knowledge of this field, I feel certain 
will appeal favorably to the intelligence 
of American advertisers operating in 
this market or having such enterprise 
under consideration. 

While we do not have the largest 
agency here I am positive that we have 
the most efficient advertising organiza- 
tion on this side of the Atlantic, and 
we can put at the service of any 
American advertiser, knowledge and 
experience which includes all that is 
best in both American and British ad- 
vertising. 

















Editor of PRINTERS’ INE: 


you prin 
us on this subject. 


Japan. 








U.S.Souvenir Post Card Co. 


Publishers and Importers, 
1140 BROADWAY, 


NEw York, August 15, 1905. 


It may be of interest to you to learn that we have had 
astonishing results from the article on post cards, which 
last April, after having had an interview with 


We have already received hundreds of letters from 
America and Canada, scores from England, seven from 
France, three from Italy, two from Spain; and the most 
astonishing fact of all is, that we have received six from 


We write this letter to you to let you know the wide 
interest taken througout the world in your valuable weekly. 
With best wishes for your future prosperity, we remain, 


Very respectfully yours, 
U. 8S. SouvENIR Post Carp Co. 
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Advertisements. 


AU advertisements in “ Printers’ Ini-” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40 a 
line ver yerr. Five per cent discount may be 
deducted if oy? ood m adrance of 2 ubli- 
caution and 


evtra charge. but 4 
asked for an adr ertisement. an 
double price will be demanded. 


WANTS. 


HE sworn average one ctomietion Fs the 
Hornelisville. N. Y., M @ Times for the 
past lv mouths 1s 4.369 copie: 


W ANTED—Position by — Web pressman. 
a nion man. Best of references. Acdress 
“F. W.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


7 ANTED— TO buy Trade Trade Directories, new or 

second-hand, ve date and publisher. 

aGOGA PUBLISHING: CO., 415 Lucas Ave., St. 
uis, 


HE circulation of the New York World. 

morning edition. exceeds tuat of any other 

morning newspaper in erica by more than 
110,000 copies per day. 

7 ANTK.D—A series of articles on Show Win- 
and Interior Decorating 
nt and De wean Store 

Man. Pay liberal. Address |:EVIEW, 211 Lin- 

coln Inn Court, Cincinnati, U Ohio. 

poomernms open for compact qyraseeer 
workers in all Write for 

booklet. FERNALD’S N WSPAPER MEN'S EX. 

CHANGE, 368 Main St.. Springfield, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Six py od Typesetting Ma- 

chines, will be sold low. Ne me ee 3 and 

‘as rs write THK EVE NING TIM St. John, 
B., for rock bottom prices for one or all. 


(CONCERNING TY?F—A Cyclopedia of V very- 
/ day Information for the Non-Printer Adver- 
tising Man; get “typewise”: 64 pp., 50c. postpaid; 

RNEL L, 150 Nassau St..N.Y, 


ag’ts w anted. A.8.CA 
pe ION wanted as ad manager or writer for 
ler by advertising man. Two years’ ex- 
perience in town of 5,000. Keferences. Sta’ 
ad Address “AD MANAGER,” care Printers’ 
nk. 
DVERTISING MAN, twerty-six years old, 
four years’ experience, wishcs pusition in; 
or manager of, newspaper ‘advertising depart- 
ment, Ohio, Indiana or Michigan preferred. 
Good references, Address 112 KICK STRKET, 
Springfield, Vhio. 


VERV ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 

“4 shouia read THE \\ ESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 

vertiser’s ge Ry circulation of any 

severtintes journal rica. Sample copy 

ree, STERN MONTHLY, 815 Grand 
Ave., uae City, Mo. 


DVERTISING MAN ni ti 


granted, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


ANTED—To purchase stock in an estal- 

lished daily paper, Republican or Inde- 

——, potas, with particulars, ‘*C. J. M. 
rinters’ 


Advertising Manager 


now holding position with magazine of nation»! 
character, desires new field. Sufficient reason-. 
Broad experience in agency and other lincs «i 
advertising work. Unques.ionedrecord §C:p:.- 
ble of developing new business and interestin 
weges users of space. (‘pening must justif 

b-class service. with adequate compensat.o1i 
F K, Printers’ Ink. 


E sell your ability without in any way en- 
dangering your present connections. (1 
service is confidential and is planned to aid th: 

man whose success in his present position prove: 
his ability to fill a better one. Why not get ir 
touch with some of the exc ape opportuniti« 
now opent We have all sorts of high-grade posi 
tions—ixecutive, Clerical, Technical and Sales. 
ng from $1, 000 to 0 $5,000 a year. Ask u 

Offices in 12 cities. HAPGOO!S 

Ine ). Brain Brokers, Suite 511, 309 Broadway 

ew York. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with commo: 
school educations only, who wish to qua! 
ify for reaay positions at $2) a week and ove, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading coneerne every 
where, ~ ¥ graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any numter earn $1,500, The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his suc 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 


mand exceeds 
ELL Advertising gaa | ‘eae 


GEORGE H. Pp owi 
mess Expert, 1467 Temple Court. New Yo. 


EXPERIENCED 


Expert, Lenane, Circulation and Acver- 
tising Manager —at apa employed in 
tue above capacity w th the largest news- 
p per in Tidewater, Virginia, with the fol- 
owing 12 month’s record: Increase in tho 
business department, 325 per cent; ver- 
t.. ing department, 300 per cent; circulation 
department. 275 per cent; is openfor a posi- 
tion by Oetober 15th. Satisfaction and 
revults guaranteed. “ikESULTS,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











Assistant Advertising 


Manager Wanted. 


ht young fellow, manly appearing, 
not over 22, who is anxious to learn news- | 
psper business from a practical stand 
onan .oupereenine morning paper. 
man of good family and good bits. 
eA not HOUMa until ability is demonstrated. 

AN, Adv. Mer. Decatur, Llinois, 

| Daily Forald 











rs in Chicago. field, ales ‘to 
trade or class paper, as corre 
spondent and advertising representative for part 
time. Paper need not be large but must be well 
esto blished and with a chance to work up adver- 
pane patrc nage. class Eeterenees on re- 


First 
oe Address, “W. 8., ”? 706-115 Dearborn St., 
hicago. 
YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


- 
Y of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and av’ managers should use the ciassified co!- 

amns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
nage gg me ae om weekly at 10 pp St.. 
New York ch advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six words to the line. !’RINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than anv other publication 1 in the United States. 


Interest in P Publication 


Vanted 

Inman rienced writer, advertising man 
and practical printer. ( co gg e of taking charge 
or can manage depa w earning good 
Wanta working interest in public: tion 
needing my services. Can furnish unquest'oned 
evidence of ability. character and past succes. 
oderate investment if desirable. FULLER, 

Prirters’ Ink. 


ee) ee 
COIN CARDS, 
PER 1,000. Less tor more any printing. 
THE COIN WRAPPER CO.. Detroit. Mich. 


1,000 .2056 889. AMZ BNE 


MAILING MACHINES. 


He DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. lightest 

and quickest. Price $12. F. ef VALENTINE, 

Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 
——_+>+ —_— 


FOR SALE. 


W TILL BUY into small dail daily or cute rid 
in far a growing town. ISHAM 
Milwaukee Press Club 


31 4, 00 Cash vii buy large interest and 
secure position of ww ge pay- 

ing $3,000 per year, in a well lished, hig..ly 
profitable weekly class publi fication (incor 
paretos) located in the wealthy Pittsburg «is 
rict. Large advertising pstronage and sub- 
scription list among best class of financ‘ers. 
manoafacturers, ete. No comp tition. Satisfac 
tory reasons for selling and fullest investigation 

accorded. (ontrol if desired. Address, “A. G. 
M, mM.” care of ters’ Ink. 
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PRINTERS. 


. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Neb., for copyright lodge cut catalague. 


Wm print naaiomnes. booklets. circulars, adv. 
tter—ail ds. \\ rite for prices. THE 

BLAIR PTG. CO., 514 Main St.. Cincinnata, O. 

uO“ ~-—_— 


PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
45 epee 8t.. York 4 4 

Coated pa a specialt, y peeamons Perfect 
White for Pinleh-grane catalogues 


PREMIUMS, 


)EILIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 

\ sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 

pubiishers and others from the foremost makers 
and wholesale aeaiers in jewelry and kindred 
lines, 500-page list Pos liustrated catalogue, 
pablteeer annually, issue now ready; tree. 

F. MYERS (0.. 47w. and 49 Maiden Laue, N.Y. 


or 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDKESSING MACHINES—No type used in 
the Wallace stenci] aaaressing machine. A 
card index system of addressing used by the 

iarget wyetimers througbout the country. Send 
soe irculars a addressing at low rates. 
ALLA ACK & oo. Murray St., New Yor. 
i310 Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, I 
I\HE STANDARD AUTO ADDRESSER is a high 

speed addressing machine. run by motor or 
foot power. System embodies card index idea. 
Prints visibly; perforated card used errors im- 
a ig operation simpie. Correspondence so- 
icited. 


B. F JOLINE & CO., 
123 Liberty St., New York, 
a 
BOOKS. 
ao ag sd A a —72- 


LACE 
Trade-Mark Washington, 





. book mailed 
— and 


ELECTROTYPERS 


E make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ | 
We do the electrotyping for one of the 
largest advertisers in the country. rite us = 
rices. WEBSTER, CRAWFORD & CALDEIt 
Rose St., New York 


——~+o——— 
DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 
p™! a illustrating, 


ergraving, lit 
ing. TH kiN NSLEY 8 SUD, 24s 


, illumi- 
raphing, art rr 
Bway, N.Y. 


Pos cA CARDS, 


ae TONES made from photographs of ho- 
local views, business buildings, etc., 
aultable for eens on ands cards. Also print 


ples furnished. 
BPANDARD. 61 4 61 ann st. y 


DISTRIBUTING. 


ISTRIBUTING estimate made free for any 
vertiser who is interested in securing an 
honest house-to-house distribution in the South- 
ern States; same towns which we cover four 
times a year for the Peruna Drug Mfg. Co., 
which contract is now in its fifth year. Write 
CHAS. BERNARD, Savannah, Ga.. or Tribune 
Building, Chicago. 


TIN BOXES. 


EF you have an attractive, handy © ack: ‘ou 
will sell more sand get becer ices tor 
bem. Decorated tin boxes aes a rich appear- 
ance. don’t break, are handy, and preserve the 
contents, You can buy in one Jinait gross lots and 
at very low prices, the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascarets, Huylers, Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles Flesh Food. New =. 
and. in fact. for most of the “big guns. ” But w 
just as much attention to the “little fellows. * 
ter send for our new illustrated cata’ It 
contains lots of valuable inf rmation. and is 
free. AMRICAN STOPP wee ye iB] 
Se Street, Brooktyn. The largest 
maker of TIN BOXES outside the Trust. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


| A. O’GORMAN AGE. CY. 1 Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 


OLDEN GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
Sixteenth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


es £ co. ese. 44 Broad 
8t., N Private wires, Boston, lhila. e:c. 


HE 8. I. REAR ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Handles but one business of a kind. 
925 « t Street, Philadelpbi 


URTIS-NEWHALL CO. Prog 1895. Los 
Angeles, California, A. Newspaper, 
magazine, trade paper advet ARS 


A LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
— Advertising Agents. Established 
Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 

na ail kinds placed in every part of the world. 


ARNHART AND SWASEY, San Francisco— 
Largest agency west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save advertisers by advising judiciousiy 
newspapers, billboards, walls. cars, distributing. 
EVELOP - advertising field. It is most 
ea a io _ ate as to mediums 

and how use e us. THE DEs- 
BARATS abv ERTISING Wouncy, Ltd., Mon- 





nS as 
SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (©). 253 Broadway, New York 
ent“ aeclncen 


ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N.J. A 
postal curd request will bring sample copy. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE  Circu- 
lation 17.500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


HE EVANGEL. 
nton. Pa. 


ra 
Thirteenth year; 20c. agate line. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $16 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive tne paper for one year 


HE REcorD is the Woman’s Home Companion 

of Troy and Central eon County. Ohio. 

Only daily. Low-class medical, lost manhood, 

monthly regulator, fake Coegaen Ay liquor, ete, 
advertising rred. Send for sample copy. 


ee CHATTANOOGA PRESS. Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 92.152 circulation ¢uaran 

teed, proven: 350, 000 readers. Best medium 
South itor mail-orcer and general advertising. 
Rate, 15 cents a line for keyed ads. No proof, nu 


y. 
++ 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e 8t.. New York. Service good and prompt. 


te 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


Ts all we —. Our A ste are right. 
Sample sets and ces u jest, 
STANDARD IND. x Cc ARD CO A 

Rittenhoure Bldg., Phila, 


——— 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
DISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP, 

The gogartasgtite heretofore existing be- 

e P, Koweil, Wm. F. Hamblin and 

A x: doing business as advertisin; 
agents under the firm name of George P. Rowell 
& Co., at No. 10 Spruce St.. New York City, is 
hereby dissolved by the retirement of Mr. Rowell. 
The business will be continued by the said 1 3 
lin Tully, under the firm name of Ge 
Rowell & Co., as heretofore. All obligations ‘will 
be assumed by the new firm and all collections 
will be made by them. 

W. F, HAMBLIN. 


F. W. TULLY. 
GEO. P. ROWELL. 
New York, August 1, 1905. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 


8. or Canadian ; ship c. ship c.o.d. R. E. comm, 
e broker, ::. 6, 94 Dearborn St , Chicago, III: 








HALF-TON: TONES. 


sy copper half-tones, 1-col.. 
per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown. Ohio. 


EWSPAPER HALF-T — 
2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered when cash accompanies the order. 
Send for samples. 
KNO XVILLE ENG RAVING CO., Knoxville. Tenn. 


yAatezous or line productions, 10 square 
inches or smaller, detivered prepaid, 75c.,; 
6 or more, 50c. each, Cash with order. Ail 


$1; ho’ EN. 





newspaper screens. Service day and oy 

Write for 

Philenelonis! 74 ss-engraver. P. O. Box as, 
a. 


ED 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
——— er 


SUPPLIES. 


a 3S ,HPADINGS of Bo of Bond Paper, 54x8% 

es, with envelopes (laid p). 100 ont 65c.; 

250 on rx 10" 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 for 

60, 5,000 for $11.00. Send for sampies MERIT 
'RESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 

\ D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co.,, Limited, 

e of !7 Spruce St., New York. sell more mag- 

04 cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 


“apocal prices to cash buyers. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Cireu- 
lation 17,500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York, 


te 
ADVERTISEMENT (ENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


OUR ST AFF otcrettrriters 


and designers 
Me +1 a 6 advertisement or your booklet 
ying investment. Phone, 3759 Gramercy, 

R. SG AMBEE. Flatiron oe New York. 

PERH 

a recent cir cular ~y mine, treating of the 
oo of the “ Follow Up Letter,” might 
poms ong 1 If sol will gladly mail you a copy 


of course. 
Ro. ‘a FRANCIS L. MAULE MAULE. 402Sansom St.. Phila. 


Os that advertise 


ERNEST C WHITE 
LIBERTY NY 


conviction made caching. Write me. 








M* work is—providing business, obtaining 
i advertising for a few clients. 1 originate 
and write clear, forcible, convincing magazine 
and mail-order advertisements. For many years 
I have written ads, booklets, — cata- 
logue, folto follow-up letters, etc., for the most ex- 
stomers, covering a wide omame of sub- 
—_ Stem pianos to patent medicines. from 
goods to machinery, etc. Never struck 
a a failu re. If you are very particular about your 
a ie write to =e. its to you con- 
tinual. services ta mpora ray or continual. 
ae or fined CLIFDEN WILD, 518 koyal 
uilding, Chicago. 


I MAKE A SPECIALTY 
of preparing Electrotyped Advertisements of 
all sises (either singly or in series), and upon al- 
most any desired subject (not all 
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TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARKDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 

lation 17,500 (@©). ©). 253 Broadway, New York. 

ee Rt ESTATE,” Amsterdam. N. ¥., circu- 

iation 3.000, for real estate dealers ani 

owners; $i a year; names of buyers each mont: 
ooo 


IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 

[MUTATION Typewritten Letters, « Small Quan 

mo, $1. Tea G18, prepaid Witte fos booki: 
re} or 

and specimens, HOPE! to. 1E. 480 8t.,N. Y. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 254 com 
3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N.Y. 
Oy Paper Weights w with your advertise 
ment, ty . r i. Catalog adv. povatics 
free. ST. BUTTON C CO. 8t. Louis, Mo. 
W RITE for sample and pri and Pees new compination 
Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ac 
befo > oe housewife and business man, THI: 
WHITK AD & HO ol hee Newark, N. J. 
Branch ve in all large citi 


Color Barom eters. Teny. can be 
000, including imprint. Send 10e-for sample 


FINK & 5ON, 5th. above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


DIRECT MAIL- 


BUSINESS. LET 
US SHOW ‘ YOU 
HOW. 

St., Chicago. 





WARD & DeLAY, 40 Dearborn 
Originators of illustrated letters. 


TO LET. 


r}’O LET.—The offices, No. 10 Spruce yl oe 
nearly eee avert ooquates by G 
ing 


Rowell & Go. gents, Seto 
of the store oor 28 , aN Ay 4 and sub 
cellar of 5 ae dimensions; also janitor’s apart- 
ments. ssession given Sept. 18th. Apply to 
POLAND. & WHITING CoO., Real Pee ‘Agents, 
No. al pirest, or to Chas. J. Zingg, busi: 
Lanwt manager of Printers’ Ink. 


pesdiniearc: 1 Nerang 
PUBLISHING os — el OPPORTUNI- 


PECIAL AGRICULTURAL MONTHLY, 
_ Circulation, 40,000. Gross business, $18,500. 
Net profit, $3,500. Price, $8,000 cash. 
4 — excellent one- —— proposition 
nusually low pri 
Should be but oe Serre rty. 
nvesi writing or n, 
EMERSON A RIS, 


Broker in Pubtishigg: jo 
253 Broadway. New York. 7 
* CARDS, 
ST CARDS of every description are made by 
us. Wesbip to B80 5. the world. Par- 


ticulars on ue} VENIR POST 
CARD CO., 1140 0 Broadway. N.Y. 


DOUBLE YOUR BU BUSINESS 


I OFFER my service as a Business Engineer 
fora year. If I succeed in doubling your 








arantee in all work of this character a 
distinct novelty of treatment. alike in matter 
and manner, that never fails of securing notice 
wherever it appears 

I invite correspondence from advertisers in 
Trade Journals, Newspapers and Periodicals— 
but especially from the patrons of hy agdenen 

media—whose ra’ are so “stiff” necess 
tate the greatest circumspection in the farming 
of space. and from those who think such costly 
space ve something better than mere 
space 
| you like to see samples of such adver- 


Not. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 402 Sansom &t., Phila. 


» you pay me a small commission. 
it I fail, ‘you have acquired expensive informa- 
tion and I have lost valuable time. 

My ingle sage Business—will be 
sent you on request rite for i. on your 
letter-head. The booklet explains in detail 
my original trade-expanding plan. Send for 
this booklet to-day—it is absolutely free. 


ALT. F. CLARK, General Mer., 
Tue Barnarp System, Dept. 19, 
87 Nassau St., New York. 
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Has a larger circulation within 
the circle on this map than all 


other Dayton and Springfield 
m% ews usu dailies combined. Exclusive even- 
ing Associated Press franchises. 


239 Rural Routes, 21 Traction 
or Lari nay g ge lyp 
THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS. cities of Dayton and Springfield, 
THE SPRINGFIELD DAILY NEWS. are thoroughly covered. 
Dailies other than from Dayton and Springfield have practically no circu- 
lation in this territory. 


The most attractive proposition for the general 
advertiser in the entire State of Ohio. 


La Coste & Maxwell, John Glass, 
Eastern Representatives, Western Representative, 
Nassau-Beekman Bidg., N. ¥. Boyce Bidg., Chicago, 
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I WONDER 


How Many Advertising Agents 


have read the following paragraph which 
appeared in Printers’ Inx, August 9, 1905, how 
many agree with it and how many live up toit: 
The amount of money spent for advertising to- 
day is many times larger than that spent twenty- 
five years ago. And the field and possibilities for 
advertising are also vastly greater to-day than they 
ever were. With an always increasing population 
aud a correspondingly greater commonwealth, ad- 
vertising as a profession, or business, has greater 
prospects during the next decade than at any pre- 
vious time. It appears perfectly rational, there- 
fore, that an advertising agency which keeps pace 
with present requirements, delivers the goods, 
“makes good” through prompt, competent and 
honest service to the customer is more in demand 
and can make more money than at any other epoch. 


* * * 


The right sort of an American Adver- 
tising Agent ought to be interested in the ad- 
vertisement appearing on pages 50 and 51 of 
this issue of Printers Ink.’ 

That issue of the Little Schoolmaster 
will bring the quarter, half or whole page 
announcement of an up-to-date advertising 
agency to the attention of the right class of 

people—the sort of people 
who are looking for particular 
or special service. 

I address these pages 

4 particularly to the young, able 

and ambitious advertising 
agencies—God will help the 
old and rich ones—while the 
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young, but able ones must hustle and apver- 
TISE. 
* * * 

I like to get in touch with the young 
and deserving element, and those who believe 
that publicity in Printers’ Inx is the most 
economical, the most effective, and the most 
direct way to ask for new business all over 
this broad land. 

* * * 

Printers’ Inx hasno connection or affilia- 
tion with any agency, and is therefore in a posi- 
tion to serve all with ability and impartiality. 

* * * 


Printers’ Ink creates business every day 
for the able, honest and efficient agency, and 
it ought to receive a sane reciprocity con- 
sideration from every one deserving of the 
name. 

Is yours one that appreciates the work, 
endeavor and mission of the Little School- 
master? Is yours one that has a story to tell 
that would improve the information contained 
weekly in Printers’ Inx, and one that would 
help the American advertiser in solving the 
problems that are daily on his mind? 

If so, then bear in mind that Printers’ 
Ink connects you weekly with the brightest 
and pluckiest advertisers in 
this and other countries at an 
almost nominal cost. 


CHARLES J. ZINGG, 1 
Publisher, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
August 23, 1905. 











The Last Call for the Special { 
Issue of “Printers’ Ink” | 
for September 6, 1905. 











* 





Press Day August 30, 1905. 


ae the primary purpose of obtaining new sub- 

scribers a copy of Printers’ Ink for September 6 
—press day as above stated—will be mailed to 7,975 
names, making a total edition for September 6 of 
approximately 23,000 copies. 

The seven thousand nine hundred and seventy-five 
extra copies are sent to as many names, marked per- 
sonal. Every copy so marked goes to an advertising 
manager or a member of a firm who is in charge of 
the advertising department. 

This list is entirely new, compiled with great care 
and embraces all kinds of general advertisers. There 
isn’t a dead or useless name in the bunch, and a 
follow-up campaign extending over fully six weeks for 
the purpose to convert them into readers of Printers’ 
Ink will be pursued. Every party addressed needs 
Printers’ Ink and its helpful weekly suggestions and 
information, and many of them will be convinced of 
this fact by the time the Little Schoolmaster will let 


up on them. F T 
> = 2 








If you are the publisher of a newspaper or maga- : 
zine of character, one that has a story and facts worth f 
: 
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presenting to an advertiser, you can find no better, 

no more effective and economical medium than 

Printers’ Ink, and particularly no more advantageous 

single issue than the special edition above set forth. 
* * * 


If you were addressing a circular or a postal card 
to the same number of names it would cost you for 
postage alone $79.75, not taking into consideration 
the expense for collecting the names, the printing and 
handling and following up of the list. <A full page 
advertisement in Printers’ Ink will do all for just $40. 
If you can get your announcement in a half page it 
would cost only $20, and if you can get along with a 
quarter page the cost would be as low as $10. 

In stating these facts it is perhaps pertinent to 
allude to the additional 15,000 copies of Printers’ Ink 
in which your advertisement will appear in that issue, 
and also to the prestige which an advertisement that is 
given space in the Little Schoolmaster usually carries. 

* * * 

The same argument is true for anyone else who 
makes or deals in anything which large and small ad- 
vertisers use or ought to use in the conduct of their 
business. 





Although the September 6 edition goes to almost 
eight thousand extra and especially valuable names, 
the usual rates only will be charged, as stated below. 





FORMS CLOSE AUGUST 30, 1905 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents a line, $3 one inch, $10 quarter page, $20 half page, $40 for 
whole page. For advertisements in specified positions, if granted, 
double price will be charged. A discount of 5 per cent may be de- 
ducted if check is sent with order and copy. 
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THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, Manager, 10 Spruce St. (up-stairs), 
New York City. 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS 


INK WILL RECEIVE. 


33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


PREE OF CHARGES 


CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT ‘TO-MR. ETHRIDGE. 


The Kenwood Sleeping Bag is 
basely slandered by this advertise- 
ment, as the unfortunate gentle- 
man supposed to be in the picture 
must certainly be having a most 
uncomfortable and miserable time 
of it. The character of the draw- 
ing is such that it is impossible to 
tell what the Kenwood Sleeping 
Bag may be like, and therefore it 
is not possible to improve upon 
the drawing in that particular re- 
spect. There is no excuse for 
poor pictures in advertising, and 
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Rain does not worry the 
man who hasa 


Kenwood Sleeping Bag 


FOR ALL CONDITIONS 
OF CLIMATE AND 
WEATHER 
mee envecd Mil Aesy, NY. 


No.l 





to the 








that one wonders where all the 
boys and girls are coming from 
to fill such vast numbers of col- 
leges and schools of every de- 
scription. Some of the advertis- 
ing is very good, but most of it 

es. Those 





ae ay 








No.2 


who follow in the beaten track 
show pictures of their buildings, 
which, in nine cases Out of ten, is 
a waste of space. Those who are 
more progressive and more clever 
show pictures of strenuous young 
men playing football, or smart 





certainly no good reason for the 
portrayal of a scene so indicative 
of utter misery. The wisdom of 
endeavoring to show a sleeping 
bag in use is very doubtful, but 
if it must be done, it would be 
much wiser to do it in the manner 
suggested by No. 2, which has the 
virtue of clearness and eliminates 
considerable useless detail. 
* * * 

This is the season for school 
advertising and the volume is un- 
usually large this year—so large 


BETTS AGADEMY 


.) 
JY 


Ma. 


i CO 
looking young fc:lows in natty 
uniforms and armed with guns 
and swords. The Betts Academy 
advertisement, shown here, is one 
of the freaks of the group. We 
judge from the appearance of the 
ad that this particular academy 
must be a correspondence school 
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of carpentry.. If such is not the 
case it is hard to see what the box 
has to do with the case. 
* * * 
Rubifoam advertising is gener- 
ally dainty and commendable, but 
here is an advertisement that is 
altogether too dainty. As near as 
can be figured out the illustration 
behind the ad is Niagara Falls, 
and a giant bottle of Rubifoam is 
mixing itself up with the spray 
of the Falls. The roses and 
other ornamentations still further 
complicate matters and the result 
is surely far from a happy one. 
The advertisement tells us that 


[itt BIfoAM 











Rubifoam works like liquid sun- 
shine, though what effect liquid 
sunshine has upon the teeth has 
never been demonstrated. Per- 
haps when the sun, which may be 
seen in the far distance, gets up 
high enough it will dispel some of 
the fog which now surrounds this 
advertisement. 
* * * 

The Review of Reviews itself 
contributes one of the most 
striking advertisements in _ its 
August edition. It is reproduced 
here. It occupied a full page, and 
is sure to be seen, if it has no 
other merits. It would have been 
wise, perhaps, to have left a little 


more room for the story, if the 
story could not be told in fewer 
words. The dollar mark has 
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13 Astor Place, Now York, H. ¥. 








been used several million times in 
advertising matter but never 




















Big Jack Burke from albuquerque 
Never was known his work to shirk. 


He's a Union Man, clear to the cure, 

And puthes Union Made gcods to the tore. 

Like all the rest on the P D- . 

He wears BROTHERHOOD OVERALLS 6 should 1OU! 


Brotherhood 
eee Oo Vv E R A L L S eee 
H S. PETERS, Manufacturer 


BLF somB LE +7 DOVER, NEW JERSEY 


THE BROTHERHOOD MAN WHO HA$ RAISED THE STANO- 
ARD OF OVERALLS THROUGHOUT ALL NORTH AMERICA 











seems to lose its utility or interest. 
* * * 


This Brotherhood Overall ad- 
vertisement is clipped from the 
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Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine. 
The villainous rhyme informs us 
that the shapely gentleman in the 
picture wears Brotherhood Over- 
alls, which is about as poor an ad- 
vertisement for the overalls as 
one could imagine. Why is it 
that an advertiser of a garment 
of this kind is not content to pub- 
lish its virtues in a sensible, con- 
vincing way, instead of trying to 
be funny? It is noted that the 
Cleveland & Whitehill Company, 
makers of overalls, use the same 
magazine to exploit an engineer 
whose name is “Lanky Jones,” 
and who wears Keystone Overalls. 
Such is the force of a bad 
example, 





THE GALLEY-BOY. 

Oh, tradesman, in thine hour of e e¢, 
If on this paper you should c c ¢, 
“Take our advice and now be y y y, 
Go straight ahead and advert i i i, 
You'll find the project of some u u u; 
Neglect can offer no ex q q q; 

wise at once, prolong yourd aaa 
A silent business soon de k k k. 
London Tit-Bits. 


SOUND CONSULAR VIEWS. 


The British Consul at Chicago speaks 
on advertising in America, and open- 
ings for British goods, saying: 

The American believes in advertis- 
ing, and uses it to the utmost. It is 
impossible for the Britisn manufacturer 
to hold his own, to say nothing of 
increasing his trade, on this Continent 
uniess he adopts the same system as 
his rivals. here are many British 
goods, which, if advertised in the 
United States in the same manner as 
the competing American product, would, 
because of their superiority, soon ob- 
tain a hold on the market and give 
good returns to the advertisers. This 
trade can be got, as is shown by a 
well-known and well-advertised soap 
that has an enormous sale and holds 
its place, notwithstanding the fact that 
its price is about three times that of 
its competitors. In America and Can- 
ada the methods of obtaining business 
are alike, and those methods must be 
used by the British manufacturer; but 
in so doing there are so many mediums, 
conditions, and even idiosyncrasies of 
localities to be considered, that each 
case and the best manner of advertis- 
ing must be considered on its own 
merits. America is a large Continent, 
and to advertise widely is very expen- 
sive when compared with advertising in 
the United Kingdom, but one district 
can be taken hold of and then others 
added as business comes in.—Advertis- 
‘ng News, London. 














Printers Ink Jonson, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 


and satisfactory 


17 SPRUCE STREET, - 





My Clerical Friend. 


Your inks are in use for over a year, some of them, and are still in good condition 


I notice in the /nland Printer that you now have issued a specimen book. 
Please be kind enough to send me a copy. 
I do not use a large quantity of ink, but when I need any will send you the order. 


It makes no difference to me whether a customer’s purchase amounts 
to 25 cents or 25 dollars, so long as I have his good will. 
years, or in fact since I started in the business, I have been expounding 
the fallacies of buying dead stock or goods that are not actually needed, 
and my scheme of putting up my fine job inks in small cans or tubes 
was solely to educate printers to order within their means. 

I have met with fair success, but there are many more printers who 
are slow to perceive or blind to their own interests. 
List and compare it with what the credit INK houses charge. Money 
back when goods are not found up to the highest standard of quality. 

Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


Office of Rev. GzorcE Marston, 
Epray, W. Va., August 2d, 1gos. 


Yours respectfuliy, 
G. W. MARSTON, 


For many 


Send for my Price 


NEW YORK. 
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BUSINESS AND STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how 
to make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their 
mn any subject discussed in this department, 
anagement, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 10 Spruce St.. New York. 


views u 
Store 


Address Editor Business and 








Good advertising is simply the 
newspaper reflection of good busi- 
ness management—of the trading 
advantages that such management 
makes possible. In fact, good ad- 
vertising is just as much a part of 
good business management as the 
buying of goods and their ar- 
rangement on the shelves and in 
the windows; for though it may 
be entirely true that “goods well 
bought are half sold,” there is still 
the other half of the process to be 
completed and good newspaper 
advertising is more than half of 
that half. That is why the good 
business manager will also be a 
good advertising manager, or em- 
ploy somebody who is, and will 
not allow his advertising to be 
neglected or subordinated to 
matters of less importance. Some 
of the best possible material for 
good advertising, as well as some 
of the most valuable pointers on 
business management, will be 
found in the chance remarks of 
customers—the compliments and 
criticisms that are not especially 
intended for your ears. Such re- 
marks will give you the outsiders’ 
conception of your goods and 
methods, and though it would be 
unsafe to be guided by the opinion 
of a single customer, you will do 
well to sit up and take notice 
when you find a number of them 
making the same comment on the 
same subject. The advertising 
man who knows his business keeps 
his eyes and ears open all the 
time, and often develops a valu- 
able idea from something which 
apparently has nothing to do with 
advertising. For instance, the 
columns of the newspapers are a 
very prolific source of advertising 
ideas if you know how to look for 
them. News items of various 
kinds can be turned to good ac- 
count. Take, for instance, this 
item from the Washington (D. 
C.) Star regarding the alarming 


defective sight 


prevalence of 
children of 


among the school 
Minnesota: 

MANY SORE EYES IN STATE. 
Over 60,000 Minnesota School Child- 
ren Have Defective Eyesight. 
Fully 60,000 pupils of the Minne- 
sota public schools are suffering from 
defective eyesight and not less than 
10,000 are afflicted with defective hear- 

ing. 

_ This is the record of the first year’s 
inspection of the eyes and ears of the 
school children, which has been car- 
ried on by the State Board of Health, 
assisted by the State superintendent of 
public instruction and the _ school 
authorities throughout the State. 

The official report of inspections 
made during the school year which has . 
just closed was announced recently by 
Dr. H. M. Bracken, secretary of the 
State Board of Health. It shows that 
of 21,768 pupils examined 3,141, more 
than 14 per cent, had defective eye- 
sight, and 512, about 2.33 per cent, 
suffered from defective hearing. 

Now, there is an  oppor- 
tunity for the oculist and the 
optician. There is his argument, 
ready-made, with official figures 
well calculated to frighten any 
parent whose offspring is attend- 
ing school. It is particularly good 
for oculists and opticians doing 
business in Minnesota, but it is 
good without regard to location. 
Such items can be clipped and 
reproduced by a photo engraving 
process, at a cost of fifty cents 
to a dollar, and if slightly reduced 
in size to allow of its being set at 
an angle in a single column space, 
or so arranged, without reduction, 
in a double column space, is pretty 
sure to attract attention and be 
read. All that’s needed in addi- 
tion are a few words stating the 
qualifications of the advertiser, as 
an oculist or an optician as the 
case may be. If the size of space 
used will not permit of reprodu- 
cing or reprinting the item, the 
next best thing is to make a brief 
statement of the facts it embodies, 
following them with your own 
argument. However you choose 
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to handle it, the basis for an ex- 
cellent ad is there. 
* * 


+ 


Here, in the ad reproduced be- 
low, from the Daily Chronicle, 
Marshall, Mich., is a case where 
the idea above referred to has 
been carried out for an entirely 
different line. The opportunity 
was not used to the best advan- 
tage, however, because, it seems 
to me, that there is not nearly 
enough said about the gas range’s 
non-explosive qualities. But this 
shows how readily certain classes 
of news items may be adapted to 
advertising purposes: 

If Mrs. Touse had had a Gas Range 
this would not have happened: 

GASOLINE STOVE EXPLODED. 


Hillsdale, July 12.—The dwel ing 
house of Ira Touse, on_ Railroad 
street, was burned this morning. The 
fire was caused by an explosion of a 
gasoline stove which Mrs, Touse was 
using in her work. In attempting to 
extinguish the flames Mrs. Touse was 
badly burned on the hands and her 
clothes were also considerably burned. 
The loss is total, and will reach $1,000, 
with $700 insurance, 

A Gas Range is cheaper than wood 
or coal and a great deal nicer. 

No hot kitchen if you have a Gas 
Range. 

No ashes if you have a Gas Range. 

No wood or coal to lug if you have 
a Gas Range. : 

Now is the time to buy your wife a 
Gas Range and make her happy. 


AS R 
Marshall, Mich, 

This item would have served 
the same purpose in a fire insur- 
ance ad, just as accounts of in- 
juries and deaths through acci- 
dents can be utilized for accident 
and life insurance advertising. 
Items concerning burglaries, par- 
ticularly local ones, make good 
pegs on which the locksmith, the 
hardware dealer, the burglary in- 
surance and the safe deposit vault 
people may hang their appeals for 
business. Items regarding impure 
water should be made use of by 
the dealer in filters and the spring 
waters that are sold in large 
bottles, as well as brewers and 
bottlers of “soft stuff” and car- 
bonated waters. When the news- 
paper says there’s an epidemic of 
anything, the wideawake druggist 
will call attention to the item and 
the remedy that he puts up for 
that ailment; and if it happens to 
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be something that is caused by 
unsanitary conditions, that is the 
plumber’s cue to get out in the 
limelight with his little speech. 
There are a hundred of such op- 
portunities for every one that I 
have mentioned, and all you have 
to do is to be on the lookout for 
them, 
* * * 

The problem which confronts 
these merchants who are on “the 
wrong side of the street” is 
second only to that of those who 
are on the wrong street. The best 
business street, wherever it may 
be, almost invariably has a “right” 
and a “wrong” side, the right side 
being that which is traveled by thie 
greater number of people, from 
habit, because it contains more or 
larger stores, because the post- 
office is on that side, or for some 
mysterious reason that leads them 
to use that side of the street when, 
perhaps the other would be more 
convenient. This condition is 
found in the large cities to a 
greater extent than in the small 
towns—it is counted of consider- 
able consequence even on Fulton 
street, Brooklyn, as shown by the 
following extract from an article 
in the New York Evening Tele- 
gram for August 7: 

FULTON wi “BARGAIN 
IDE.” 

Hundred or More Brooklyn Merchants 
Adopt Novel Scheme to Attract 
Custom. 

The old resident of the Borough of 
Brooklyn has often noticed the rater 
queer fact that almost twice as many 
people walk up and down the south side 
of Fulton street as walk up and down 
the north side in the shopping center 
between the City Hall and Flatbush 

avenue, 

The cause of this rather queer habit 
has puzzled those who have been asked 
to account for it. 

The most plausible explanation is, 
that it is only a matter of habit. Habit 
is a great thing, you know, and ithe 
people in the olden days having once 
gotten into the habit of walking on one 
side of the street find it hard to ac- 
count for the fact as to why they don’t 
break this habit. 

To assist the people in breaking the 
habit the hundred or_more merchants 
on the north sida of Fulton street, be- 
tween Flatbush avenue and City Hall, 
have combined to impress the advan- 
tages of their side of the street upon 
the minds of everybody. 

Old Fulton street was surprised o7¢ 
norning recently to notice that every 
show window on the north side of the 
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street contained a neat and attractive 
sign with these words: 


“This is the bargain side of Fulton 
street.” . d 
Nearly every one noticed these signs, 
as they are printed in bright colors that 
stand out prominently in every window, 
This is a novel instance of a combi- 
nation of merchants working for one 
end, and the result of this “something 
new” ‘in the Fulton street retail field 
wil be watched by merchants in other 
lccalities with a great deal of interest. 
This is a very good idea so far 
as it goes—it will attract atten- 
tion simply because it is so un- 
usual and the repetition of the 
phrase “This is the bargain side 
of Fulton street” will lead many 
to cross over and investigate. But 
I don’t believe it is going to 
amount to much unless it is car- 
ried farther than the mere aSser- 
tion contained in those words. 
The bargains must be there—some 
of them right in the window—that 
is understood. But that phrase 
should be put into the mouths of 
the people through the newspa- 
pers in connection with bargain 
items that everybody will recog- 
nize as such. Display spaces 
should be taken for it, on boards 
on that side of the street and “L” 
road, and it should follow the 
name and address, or even head 
the ad, of every newspaper adver- 
tiser who is located on “the bar- 
gain side of Fulton street.” Non- 
advertisers in different lines, but 
located in the same neighborhood 
“on the bargain side,” might well 
do a little co-operative advertising, 
attracting attention by bunching 
their bargain hits under the slogan 
which they have adopted, in big 
type, each printing a few items 
with genuine bargain prices. This 
will command attention when a 
lot of small individual spaces 
would get but little if any notice, 
and would create the impression 
that there is really something 
deing “on the bargain side.” Lo- 
cation is often of vital importance. 
A good location often offsets han- 
dicaps that otherwise would be 
very serious and is worth more 
than the difference in rent. I was 
talking, the other day, with a man 
who on opening a business in a 
city of 25,000 was obliged to take 
a store in a side street because 
none was available on the main 
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street. He told me that he had 
turned his stock often, doing an 
unusually large business constd- 
ering his location, but that, in 
spite of a low rental, his net pro- 
fits had been very small because 
he had been obliged to “buy” his 
trade, as he expressed it, through 
prices which were always lower 
than those of the stores on the 
main street, and which very often 
represented actual cost or less. As 
soon as he had a chance to do 
so he moved onto the “wrong” 
side of the right street, where 
he did much better, but even there 
failed to make the profits to which 
his efforts entitled him. He was 
not a newspaper advertiser and 
depended upon the more limited 
“circulation” of his windows and 
wagons for publicity. In that, I 
think, he made his mistake, for 
certainly, if any one store needs 
newspaper advertising more than 
another, it is that one which is a 
little bit out of the main business 
thoroughfare or on the “wrong 
side.” The store so situated has 
an opportunity to put up a pretty 
good newspaper argument based 
on its lower rental; but, as a 
matter of fact, the difference in 
rent between a store so situated 
and one in a better location is 
rarely so great as to make any 
very material difference in prices, 
even when the side-street mer- 
chants have the business sense to 
take that difference into account. 


—— SS 
_ Tue Union Pacific Railroad has just 
issued an illustrated booklet on the 


Lewis and Clark Centennial. It con- 
tains a map of the United States, large 
birds-eye view map, in several colors, 
of the Exposition Grounds with direc- 
tory; colored map of Portland, half- 
tone illustrations of the Exposition 
Buildings; and much general informa- 
tion concerning hotel rates, street car 
lines, and other things that strangers 
to Portland will wish to know. Per- 
sons wishing a copy of the booklet can 
obtain one free of charge by address- 
ing E. Lomax, general passenger 
agent of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

A sIcn over the stairway of a down- 
town factory building reads: 

“Girl wanted to sew buttons on the 
sixth floor.” 
_ Somebody suggested that the build- 
ing inspector, in view of recent col- 
lapses, had ordered suspenders for floors 
that were likely to come down.—New 
York Sun, 
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Readers of 
cards or 





READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Printers’ Ink are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Tue New Hotranp “Carton,” 
Martin & Showalter, Pubiishers. 
H. A, Showalter, Editor and Manager. 
New Ho ttanp, Pa., July 19; 1905. 

Editor Ready Made Department: 

I am inclosing several ads for your 
criticism. These ads were written by 
myself. Though I never learned ad- 
writing, I have been a close student of 
our valuable publication, and it has 

en a source of much practical infor- 
mation. These ads have been bringing 
results for our local advertisers for 
whom I must write, in order to get 
them to advertise, as they claim_ they 
cannot write ads. Of course I am 
aware of the fact that they are not 
perfect, therefore I seek your opinion. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
H. A. SHOWALTER. 





This is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and I hope to see the time 
when it shall be the general rule 
that the service which is rendered 
by a newspaper to its advertisers 


will include some material assist- 
ance in the preparation of copy. 
Many papers are now giving such 
help to advertisers who will not 
buy space without it, and it is to 
be hoped that the better results 
which are almost sure to come 
through such co-operation, to both 
the advertiser and the publisher, 
will show the latter the wisdom 
of extending it to all of his ad- 
vertisers who may desire it. It 
may be necessary to share the ex- 
pense by a slight increase in rates; 
it may be advisable to charge a 
certain percentage extra on the 
regular rate, making the cost of 
copy proportionate to the amount 
of space used, and giving the ad- 
vertiser the privilege of accepting 
the copy service or not, as he 
chooses. But this sort of assist- 
ance should be offered to retail 
merchants on some fair basis by 
every newspaper that amounts to 
anything. If done systematically 
and thoroughly, with a serious 
purpose to be helpful, it will in- 
crease the volume of advertising 
carried, by gaining new business 
and by holding old advertisers 





who otherwise will discontinuc 
and enlist in that great army of 
non-advertisers who have used 
space but never really advertised 
and who, therefore, declare that 
“advertising don’t pay.” It isn’t 
necessary to employ a_high-sal 
aried expert on a small paper; 
somebody in the business office, 
with half a nose for news and the 
ability to state, in business Eng- 
lish, the plain facts about mer- 
chandise, can handle the job with 
credit and profit to himself and 
his employer. Such a man will 
turn out better copy than the ay- 
erage merchant can make, and i! 
he knows anything at all about 
business, can suggest trade-win- 
ning schemes by which the ad- 
vertiser can make more money 
through the use of larger spacc. 
The newspaper that does this can 
get a great deal of help from 
PRINTERS’ INK, and will find ideas 
or entire ads, in this depari- 
ment alone, which may be used 
without injustice to their origin- 
ators and which will very mater- 
ially lighten the labor involved by 
such a service. And if, in addi 
tion to this service, the publisher 
has Printers’ INK sent regularly 
to his advertisers and possible ad- 
vertisers, which he may at a ver} 
small expense, he will find it stil! 
easier to get and hold business 

Mr. Showalter’s ads are good, 
but nearly all of them fail to leav: 
any very decided impression about 
any single article, through an ef- 
fort to cover practically everything 
that is sold by the dealer for 
whom he is writing. For instance, 
the ad here reproduced attempts 
to advertise, in a five-inch single 
column space, five or six separate 
and distinct lines. It goes from 
confectionery to clams, which is 
quite a jump; then to ice cream, 
which mixes better with confec- 
tionery than clams; then to green 
groceries and vegetables, which 
always seems to me to be a dis- 
tinction without a difference; then 
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smoked meats are mentioned, and 
finally a restaurant: 





CONFECTIONS. 

Of all the p-aces where Confections 
are sold, we keep a stock that is equal 
to the best. Lowney’s Fine Chocolates 
and other toothsome dainties. See us 


for 
, CLAMS, 
Raw, Fried, Soup, Stews, all styles. 
MARROW’S ICE CREAM, 
by the plate, quart or gallon. 
cial attention to family orders, 
ivery. 
GREEN GROCERIES, 
VEGETABLES, 
SMOKED MEATS, ETC., 
always in season. 
DOERR’S RESTAURANT, 
Next to the School House, 
New Holland, Pa. 
Enterprise Phone. 


Spe- 
Free 





There isn’t enough said about 
anything except confectionery and 
ice cream to create any lasting 
impression, and the general effect 
is something like having an entire 
dinner dumped down on your 
plate at once with the variou 
dishes so mixed together that you 
cannot taste one without getting 
some of another, and fail to enjoy 
or properly assimilate any of it. 

Such an ad would do very well 
in a space twice as large, with 
the items arranged in their proper 
sequence and divided by rules or 
white space; or the candy and ice 
cream might have gotten along 
nicely together in these cramped 
quarters, leaving the clams and 
garden truck for the next ad. 

In the ad below, Mr. Showalter 
has done much better. The text 
was “shoes,” and he stuck to it all 
the way through, talking very 
sensibly and convincingly. But 
even this ad would have been 
much stronger with prices, and 
still stronger if a particular shoe 
had been described with details as 
to style, materials, workmanship, 
etc;3 





SHOES. 

This is the place to get your foot- 
wear. 

Here is a little shoe talk. 

Two Things to Remember. 

1.—We carry a complete line of up- 
to-date shoes. 

2—We aim to handle the kind you 
want, 

Hence we can give you a great range 
of prices and quality. 

In shoes, as in almost everything, 
the best is the cheapest. You will find 
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it here, and among all our line, noth- 
ing to surpass the celebrated 
FREED BRO. SHOES. 


I, M. GROFF, 
The Cash Store, New Holland. 





The other ads submitted are 
good, are marked by a cordial 
tone, and the entire absence of 
“smart alecism;” but while the de- 
scriptions are well-written and 
complete, very few prices are 
quoted. 

PRINTERS’ INK is anxious to do 
everything in its power for the 
extension and betterment of retail 
advertising. It is _ particularly 
anxious to assist and encourage 
every newspaper publisher who 
shows a disposition to make his 
space more productive to the ad- 
vertiser, and it invites such pub- 
lishers to send example of their 
work, under letter postage, to this 
department for criticism. It 
promises, in advance, not to say 
pleasant things that are untrue, 
nor to say unpleasant things that 
are true in a needlessly unpleasant 
way. Just the truth as the Little 
Schoolmaster sees it, and if that 
isn’t what you want you'd better 
not apply. 





From the Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union 
and Much Better Than the Average 
of Albany Ads. 





Butter and Cheese 


You never yet were dis- 
appointed with a Drislane 


Butter Sale. 

_We have always lived 
right up to our agreement 
and a little beyond it at 
times. 

A sale of Table Butter 
to-morrow at 22¢. pound 
How does this compare with 
what you’re paying? 

The new Cheese is just 
old enough to talk about. 

Our selection shows a very 
creamy, a very rich and 
very mild cheese.: 

You have all been inquir- 
ing for mildness, 

Here it is. 

18c. is the regular price, 
but we'll sell it to-morrow 
for 14¢. 

W. E. DRISLANE CO., 


Albany, N. Y. 














Doubt That 


Good. This One From the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle Is Very Convincing, in 
Spite of Its Strong Statements. 





Dentistry 


I have long had a reputa- 
tion for painless work, be- 
cause I have given it my 
best thought and study for 
many years. But only with- 
in the last few months have 
I been able to treat the 
worst cases without hurting. 
Now, however, by a recent 
discovery, I can fill or 
crown the most sensitive 
teeth without a particle of 
pain. I can even cut into 
a live “nerve” and remove 
it immediately, without the 
patient’s knowledge. 

This method does not em- 
ploy any dangerous drug, 
and does not cause sleep or 
benumb the faculties in any 
way. I believe it marks as 
great an advance in dentis- 
try as ether did in surgery. 

No dentist’s life is long 
enough to become expert in 
all of the six branches of 
the profession. To become 
skillful in a single branch 
is a lofty ambition and only 
a few attain it. All my 
eng oy are chosen from 
that few. Every man in my 
office is an expert in a par- 
ticular branch, 

EDWARD EVERETT 

CADY, D. D. S., 
346 Fulton Street, 


(cor. Court Square). 
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If Dr. Cady’s Work is as Good as His 
Ads, (and I Have No Reason to 
st Is) It is Mighty 


Some Celestial Knocks, from 


the 


Halifax (N. S.) Daily Echo. , 





The Japs Have 
Japanned the 
Russians 
This Time! 
and that is the reason why 
you shou-d patronize their 
brothers the Chinamen, Be- 
cause they stick to their 
business and do it with 
promptness and _ despatch. 
And if you want your laun- 
dry work done neatly and 
promptly send it to 
WAH_ HOP, 
104 Gottingen St., 
Halifax, N. e 
the only Chinaman who can 
talk plain English in Hali- 
fax. Ask his opinion about 
the war. 


Wah Kee, 65 Granville 
St., Quong Kee, 68 Sack- 
ville St., Quong Yee Lee, 
128 Pleasant St., Halifax, 


N.S, 

First class Laundry work 
hand ironed by machine. 
Work taken every’ day. 
Called for and delivered if 
required. We have a can 
for blowing water for iron- 
ing. 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 











“In my opinion, the ae! 
ticular type of education in 
the Peirce School has some 
advantages over  others.”— 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 
Ex-President of the United 
States, in address to gradu- 
ating class of Peirce Schdol, 
Dec, 21, 1900. 

Thorough business train- 
ing can only be acquired by 
close application and hard 
work, yet these represent 
practically a fruitless outlay 
of energy unless the meth- 
od is right. 

Forty-one years ago 
Thomas May Peirce outlined 
a policy, the correctness and 
soundness of which is dem- 
onstrated more convincing- 
ly each succeeding year. 

Send for 41st year booklet, 


PEIRCE SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia Record Bildg., 





Philadelphia, Pa. 




















A Genuine Home 
Bakery 


Our home bakery depart- 
ment is more than a name. 
Everything sold in it is 
baked in the homes of Des 
Moines. And what’s more, 
each thing is bakcd by an 
expert—the best Angel Food 
maker in the city makes our 
Angel Foods, a lady who is 
celebrated for her delicious 
Parker House Rolls makes 
our Parker House _ Rolls, 
and so it goes, clear through 
this bakery department. 

There’s nothing else like 
it in the entire State! 

When you want anything 
extra nice on short notice 
cali us up over the phone 
and we will get it to you in 
a hurry—cost will be no 
greater than for common 
bakery goods. 


H. S. CHASE & CO., 
602-604 Walnut. 
Des Moines, Ia. 














Here’s a Hint and a Good Ad for the 
Grocery or Market that Would Have 
a Bakery Department Without 
Trouble of Baking. 


the 
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Strings. 


Sa ee 


Purpose. 
Tribune. 


Something Good for the Children at a 
Low Price Is Pretty Sure to Bring 
Parents In and Loosen Their Purse 


regarded at Times in Sales for This 
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Profits May Well be Dis- 


From the Oakland (Cal.) 


Simon Says It Very Well. 





| Cure the Kidneys 
and the Backache 
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“| Saturday Night’s Special. 


Lunch Boxes 


And School Starts Monday. 
We’re going to make an 
exception to our rue to- 
morrow night. Instead of 
only one to a customer we 
will sell as many as five 
to a customer (you see we 
don’t believe in encouraging 
race sucide). They’re in 
two sizes, the big ones are 
9%x5x4%, the small ones 
are 8x4 %4x4, of heavy stock 
cloth covered—good an 
strong—just the thing for 
school and picnics—we have 
just 600—sa'e starts at 6 
p. m., and closes at 9.30 
p. m.—no telephone or mail 
orders accepted—none de- 
livered—none sold to deal- 
ers—it is not necessary for 
you to purchase anything 
else, although of course we 
should like to have you look 
around To-morrow night. 
roc. each. 


BRALEY-GROTE FURNI- 
TURE CO., 


Oakland, Cal, 














| Don’t Go Out To 
The Races 


Unless you have your 
supply of Cigars with you. 
Get the brands you know 
are good hefore you go. 

8 John Drews 25¢., 9 
Lilian Russells 25c., 10 
Chas. Brandon 2s5c., 10 
Tigerettes 25¢., 4 Royal 
Banner goc., 4. Prince 
George 15c., 5 Sir Thos. 
Liptons 25c. 7 Henry 
George 25c., 3 Tom Moore 
(Club House) 25¢. 

Domestic and Key West 
Cigars at Cut Prices. 


WEST’S DRUG STORES. 
99 Monroe st. 8-10 Canal. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Open All Night. 


A Reminder That is Likely to be Ap- 
preciated and an Argument 
Should Sell Cigars. 
Rapids (Mich.) Evening Press. 


that 


From the Grand 








Will Stop. 


And it is doubtful if it 
will until you treat the kid- 
neys right. These over- 
worked organs need toning 
up just now. Your system 
is calling on them to do 
extra duty at this hot season 
and yet you are not giving 
them a partice of help. 
Simon’s Buchu is made es- 
pecially to furnish the aid 
the kidneys need. It clears 
them of clogs, opens the way 
for a full exercise of their 
powers and backaches and 
the dragging-down feelings 
vanish. 

Seventy-five cents a 
bottle, only o 
PHILIP SIMON, PH. G., 

Manufacturing Chemist, 


Danbury, Conn. 











Descriptions and Prices Are Most Im- 
portant in a Bargain Ad, and Noth- 
ing Else is Lacking to Make This a 
Very Convincing Argument. From 
Asbury Park (N. J.) Journal. 





Our August Fur- 


niture Bargains 
Now Await Your Verdict. 
We have reduced prices 
on the entire stock and 
Saturday buyers were en- 
thusiastic over the manner 
in which the bargains justi- 
fied and even excelled our 
advertised claims, 
Remember this is not a 
sale of undesirable mer- 
chandise. No old patterns 
(called ‘‘discontinued.”) No 
styles that did not ‘‘catch.” 
No furniture flimsily and 
cheaply constructed for sale 


purposes. 
But a sale of the world’s 
foremost furniture — the 


Grand Rapids kind. The 
styles are this year’s and of 
each pattern we have sold 
large quantities, thus prov- 
ing their desirability. The 
price cuts come at the end- 
of-season when at regular 
prices the stock would lie 
dormant. 

All goods purchased dur- 
ing our August Sale will be 
held for delivery until de- 
sired. 


STEINBACH COMPANY, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
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Talks On Advertising’ 


To Whom are You Advertising? 


R. ADVERTISER! 
M You spend your money 

to tell People what you’ve 
got to Sell. 

Now, what kind of People 
can afford to buy your particular 
Goods? 

What income must they pos- 
sess to be probable Consumers of 
your Advertised Product? 

How many possibilities of 
Sale has your product per thou- 
sand average Readers? 

These are all vital factors in 
the framing up of your Campaign, 
and in the prospects of Success 
from it. 

Here are some Census figures 
upon which we base our Cam- 
paigns and Calculations. 

In the year 1900 there were 
15,964,000 Families in the United 
States. 

These families averaged about 
five persons each, or a total popu- 
lation of 75,994,575. 

Fifty-one per cent of that popu- 
lation lived in the Country—t1o 2-3 
per cent was Semi-urban, and 


37 1-3 per cent lived in Cities and 
Towns. 

The Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals these Families read had a 
total circulation of 8,168,148,749 
copies per year. 

That means 535 copies per 
year per family, or nearly two 
copies per day for each family. 

A great deal of Reading, 
isn’t it? 

Now comes the astonishing 
part of the Census figures, 

Nearly 33 per cent of all these 
Families had an average Income 
of less than $400 per year, or 
about $80 per capita. 

Only 2r per cent of these 
Families had an annual Income of 
$400 to $600. 

Only 15 per cent of these 
Families had an annual Income of 
$600 to $900. 

Only 10% per cent of them 
had an annual Income of $900 to 
$1,200. 

Only 734 per cent of them 
had an annual Income of $1,800 
to $3,000. 

And, of the Automobile Class, 
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only 5 per cent had an Income of 
over $3,000 per Family, or $600 
per capita. 

Now, wouldn’t that set you to 
thinking? 

Suppose you have Pianos to 
sell through Advertising, how 
many Families of the total that 
read Newspapers and Magazines 
could afford to buy one? 

Then, how many of these are 
already supplied? 

That estimate shows your Pos- 
sible Market through Advertising, 
and indicates the way that Market 
must be approached. 

It also shows about how 
many Readers you must pay to 
reach who cannot buy your Piano, 
no matter how much your adver- 
tising makes them want it. 

And it also shows the futility 
of writing “Catchy” Copy to at- 
tract the greatest number of 


Readers for your advertisement. 
What you need is not Num- 


bers of Readers, but Class of 
Readers. And that very limited 
class you must convince, when you 
once get their attention, or you 
lose all profit from your Piano 
advertising. 

You must make up in Con- 
viction and Selling-force for what 
you lose in possible number of 
purchasers with such a proposi- 
tion. 

But, when your product is 
something which can be used by 
the Masses, it is then a better sub- 
ject for Advertising. 

Because you then have about 
85 per cent more possibilities of 
Sale, among Average Readers, 
than you would have had with a 
Piano or Automobile. 

The current mistake in Adver- 
tising to this great 85 per cent of 
Average Families, is that of talk- 
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ing over their heads, in terms and 
thought-forms which are unfam- 
iliar or unintelligible to them. 

Observe that not one of “the 
great 85 per cent” of families has 
an Income of more than $1,800 
per year, or $360 per person. 

Observe also that the Average 
Income of this great 85 per cent 
is less than $500 per year, per 
family, or $100 per head. 

We must not expect.the Av- 
erage of such people to have clas- 
sical educations, nor an excessive 
appreciation of Art, and Infer- 
ence. 

Neither are they as Children 
in Intellect, mor  thick-headed 
Fools, 

They are just Average Amer- 
icans of good Average intelli- 
gence, considerable shrewdness, 
and large bumps of Incredulity, 

Most of them might have 
come “from Missouri” because 
they all have “show me!” ever 
ready in their minds, when any 
plausible Advertising Claim is 
made to them. 

But, they are willing to be 
“Shown” when the arguments are 
sensible enough, as well as simple 
enough, ‘o appeal readily to their 
mental make-up. 

They are not suffocating for 
want of pretty pictures, and 
pleasing phrases in Advertising. 

What they are most interested 
in is “Show me how to get more 
for my morey of what I need for 
Existence and Comfort rather 
than for Luxury?” 

This “great 85 per cent” of 
Readers has a peculiar Habit-of- 
Thought or Mental Calibre of its 
own which responds most freely 
to a certain well-defined form of 
approach and reasoning. 

We have made as close a 
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study of that average Habit-of- 
Thought and its proper approach, 
as we have made of the Census 
data suggested herein. 

Our “Record of Results,” 
from Advertising, which has been 
based on a clear conception of that 
Mental Calibre, shows that our 
estimate of it rang true in over 90 
per cent of the Copy we have 
planned and written to reach that 
average “Habit-of-Thought” most 
responsively. 

We would like to show you 
some of these Results, contrasted 
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with other Copy written without 
regard to such guiding data. 

Our “Book of Advertising 
Tests” covers this subject better 
than we can afford to do here. 

Shall we send you a Copy? 

The price is $5.00, if you are 
not a General Advertiser, nor a 
Mail-Order Advertiser, 

But we will send this $5.00 
Book free, on request, to any of 
these two kinds of Advertisers. 

Only a limited edition has 
been printed, so you’d better write 
to-day. 


LORD & THOMAS 


EsTABLISHED 1873 


Largest Advertising Agency in America 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





WANTED 


By large Western publication, an active, up- 
to-date manager for its New York advertis- 


ing office. Must be thoroughly acquainted 
in Eastern field and in position to command 
business through the agencies. Splendid 
opening for the right man to secure perma- 
nent and lucrative position. State present 
position, age and experience. Communica- 
tions treated in confidence. A. L. THOMAS, 
care of Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 

















